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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
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Single Copies, 6 Centa 


just A SERVICE, NOT AN 
KIMBALL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR INSTITUTION 


By Linvian G. Kimpatt, formerly Head of English ag 
State Oshkosh. Wis: A service to the individual, with the individual, 


: } pera and for the individual is what M. C. S. stands for. 


; That is. the roek on which it has built its present 
A textbook in grammar, distinguished by its common splendid strueture. That is the secret of the 

Sense, in which the subject is simplified and robbed of : My a 

Si unnecessary and minor technicalities. For this RAPID RISE and SUCCESS of the long list of 

ireason it will make an immediate and convincing appeal Business Men and Women who have gone out 

fo the pupil, as well as to the teacher. The treatment 

is original and interesting, while the style is simple, from: the institution. EACH and EVERY stu- 

Gear, and concise. Throughout, the practical side of dent receives the BEST—the PERSONAL 

the Subject has received special attention, many exer- TOUCH 

Gises being given in which the substitution of correct CH of superior instructors. Catalog free. 

Seems for common errors in speech will be of great WALTER LEROY SMITH, 

Hefetit in improving the pupil’s ianguage in both speak- i Presid 

ime and writing. Frequent outlines and summaries are resident. 

iso presented. The method of instruction is positive, Day School Any Monday 


Evening School Oct. 1 


calling forth the constructive attitude on the part of the Begin , 
Pupil in practical exercises and making a continual de- 4 
mand pon his own initiative. The illustrative sentences 
Mave been chosen for their literary excellence as well as 


Be their fitness for the purpose. MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England” 


American Book Company {56 PLEASANT STREET 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO MALDEN, MASS. 


TO THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
In the Journal of Education for October 3, 1912 Ps 


Dr. Winship: exposes glaring misstatements. Miss Celia Doerner of Oregon shows that 
‘nothing lies like figures.”’ 


Send 5 cents in advance for every copy you want sent to your friends 


New England Publishing Company’ 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Greater Practical Efficiency” 
IS THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL DEMAND EMPHASIZED BY THE N.E. A. 


THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS 


HAVE BEEN MADE TO MEET THIS DEMAND e: 


Up-to-date Methods — Abundance of Drill — Practical Problems 
BOOK ONE (Just Published) Is for the First Four Years of Schoo! 


The authors are : M. PHILips, Ph.D., Principal, and RopERT F. A. M., Se. D., 
375 Pages Professor of Mathematies, State Neemal School, West Chester, Pa. 45 cents 


Silwer, Burdett Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE STONE-MILLIS SER- 
IES OF MATHEMATICS 
COMPLETED 


With the recent issue of the Stone-Millis 
Elementary Aigebra— Second Course 
Other books of the Series 
Stone-Millis Arithmetics for the grades 
Stone-Millis Elememtary Algebra— 

First Course 
Stone-Millis Plane and Solid Geometry 
Stone-Millis Secondary Arithmetic for 
the High School 


REVISED EDITION 
of the HESSLER and SMITH ESSEN- 
TIALS of CHEMISTRY now ready. 
It retains the scientific character of the 
original text, but the method of treatment 
and the order of topics have been modified 


in accordance with sy experience of the 
past ten years. 


Benj H. Sanborn & Company 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Chain Stories and Playlets 


A series of primary grades readers in which the 
chain story is used as a basis. The series consists 
of the following books :— 


I. THE CAT THAT WAS LONESOME. 
Il. THE.WOMAN AND HER PIG. 
Ill. THE MOUSE THAT LOST HER TAIL. 


The chain story is particularly-valuable for primary 
reading because:— 

1. The content is classic; and, as the word has 
been defined, a classic is “something that has 
amused and pleased a great number of people,” 
and may be trusted to win the interest and atten- 
tion of new generations of readers. 


2.. The element of drill which is so necessary in 
any successful primer is secured to an unusual 
degree through the chain story. 


3. When used as the basis for dramatizing, it 
gives opportunity for a number of children to 
reproduce what they have read, offering easy parts 
within the ability of primary pupils. 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS are issued 
in single volumes. The list price is 15 cents; the 
mailing price is 18 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA 


FOR THE TEACHER 
GESELL'S, NORMAL GHD AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 


This book offers an interesting, nontechnical study of the child which cannot fail to give the teacher 

or the parent a genuine and sympathetic insight into the mental processes of early growth and develop- 

‘ment. Introductory chapters present in a readable way the biological and genetic background, and the 

later chapters develop concrete practical suggestions from the gemeral principles already laid down. An 
appendix contains a critical exposition of the Montessori system. The book is fully illustrated. 


READ’S INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 


This is a psychology for the teacher. In the freshness and interest of its presentation of subject 
the book{strikes afnew level in the waiting of pedagogical psychology. 


SCOTT'S SOCIAL EDUCATION 


This is a handbook for teachers who think, treating the school,—its limitations, relationships, and 
methods. Its aim is to show how the actual activities of children can be made more productive, more 


ethical, and more happy and spontaneous, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York | 
Atlanta Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 
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SIGNS OF KINDERGARTEN PROGRESS 


LUCY WHEELOCK 
Boston 


“Is the kindergarten static or dynamic?’ asked 
a school supervisor of a group of kindergartners. 
“Dynamic decidedly,”” was the prompt reply. 
“The kindergarten of today is not that of ten or 
even two years ago. Changes in materials, in 
method, and in program have been made, and the 
whole practice modified .with .our increasing 


knowledge of child nature and_ better, under- 


standing of our own principles, 

“It is a mistake to suppose that we have an un- 
changing and rigid system to which we cling with 
the devotion of an idol’ worshiper. | Enlarged 
gifts, to give a concrete instance, are in general 
use for certain purposes; fine weaving with paper 
has been replaced by coarser work with various 
materials; fine sewing is discarded, and large 
squares used for folding and cutting. The ten- 
dency to elaboration of'patterns and somewhat 
prescriptive work has been checked by a better 
knowledge of the relation between various nerve 
centres and their corresponding motor mechan- 
ism. Kindergartners are not suffering from ar- 
rest, but are studying constantly their problems, 
and progressing towards the light.” 

This answer would have been given by most 
kindergartners, and few would be found to deny 


the need of joining forces with all leadets}in| édu-, | 


cation and especially with primary teachers in 
order to achieve the results the kindergarten 
seeks. 

There are many signs of progress. 

The alleged ‘isolation of kindergartners is 
yielding to a widespread desire for conference 
with other school people and for that interrela- 
tion of forces which is a necessary outgrowth of 
our own favorite principle of unity. 

The International Kindergarten Union at its 
last meeting in Des Moines appointed an N. E. A. 
committee to arrange for a closer affiliation with 
the great national body. It is probable that this 
committee will eventually secure an annual 
Round Table meeting of supervisors and training 
teachers to meet as a section of the Department 
of Superintendence. This will give us acquaint- 
ance with those who guide the policy of the 
schools, an opportunity for interchange of 
thought, and discussion -of our common prob- 
lems. 

Another sign of progress is the disappearance 
of the sharp lines of alignment between liberal 
and conservative. At a recent meeting of the 
committee of nineteen it was found possible to 
Waive the terms Liberal and Conservative for the 
two reports and designate them by numbers. 
This is not because on either hand there has been 
weakening of principle, but because the funda- 


mental working principles have been disclosed to 
be the same. -Im practice there has been modi- 
fication on both sides. All believe that . educa- 
tion should be “natural, passive, and following,” 
not “prescriptive and interfering,” | 

The program of today in the kindergarten is 
flexible and modified to meet special conditions. 
It includes many sense plays, exercises in test- 
ing, measuring, and comparing, a training in cour- 
tesy and helpfulnéss, and other features now es- 
pecially emphasized in’ the Montessori method. 
These exercises do not, however, exclude con- 
structive and creative work, representative and 
dramatic plays, stories, songs, and social or group 
plays. 

The widespread’ interest in the Montessori 
method with its emphasis on environment, free- 
dom, physical care and exercises for practical life 
is a very hopeful sign. It calls attention anew 
to many of the features of the kindergarten and 
to important educational truths. Tt) will -be of 
value to kindergartners by re-enforcing their be- 
lief that “we learn to do by doing,” and that the 
deed is prior to the word. 

It possibly gives a needed word of warning 


against.over-organization and prescription. In 
‘reading the famous inaugural of Dr. Montessori 


one feels that the mantle of the prophet has fallen 
upon her. The kindergarten is making notable 
progress in its home country. A meeting of the 
Deutsche Froebel Verband was held in Nurem- 
berg the last’of May to which Professor Rudolph 
Encken, exchange:professor, at Harvard for this 
coming year, sent a greeting in the form of a 
paper, entitled “The Ethical Crisis of the Pres- 
ent,” in which he pays tribute to the Froebelian 
teachers, who devote themselves with enthusi- 
asm and self-sacrifice to the work of soul-build- 
ing, to the awakening and culture of the germs 
of all true manhood.” 

Dr. Georg Kerchensteiner of Munich is a 
member of the board of this organization and 
contributes to its programs. 

Frau Marta Back, its president, is a leader in 
the woman’s movement in Germany as well as a 
devoted Froebelian. In her opening address 
she identified the modern movement in Germany 
for the emancipation of woman with her work as 
a home maker and the guardian of childhood. 
One of the happy results of this movement is the 
Normal College for Women in Leipsic founded 
by Dr. Henrietta Goldschmidt, the oldest living 
disciple of Froebel. An interesting sketch — of 
this college is given in the May Review of Re- 
views. 
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Its central idea is training women to/meet their 
responsibilities in the home and in society, and to 
intelligently respond to their highest duty and 
privilege in the care and nurture of childhood. 
Froébelian principles are made the centre of 
courses. of study, which radiate art into commu- 
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nity; imterests and the great human problems of 
social welfare. 

To realize these larger ends is the present 
trend of kindergarten training. It is a_ sign of 


promise for a richer future for the kindergarten 
and wider recognition of its value. 


Prayer 


Hot more of ligbt 1 ask, © God, 
But eyes to see what is; 

Rot sweeter songs, but power to bear 
The present melodies. 


Hot greater strength, but bow to use 
The power tbat 1 possess; 

Hot more of love, but skill to turn 
i frown into caress. 


Ror more of joy, but power to feel 
Its kindling presence near ; 
To give to otbers all 7 bave 
Of courage and of cbeer. 


Hot more of life, but insigbt clear 
Into its mystery ; 

To comprebend as best 1 may 
Our lofty destiny. 


a 


Ro otber gifts, dear God, 1 ask, 
But only sense to see 

Hiow best the precions gifts to use 
Thou bast bestowed on me. 


To teach the little cbildren all, 
Dow joyous is the world; 
That, in the life we live on eartb 

Heaven's glory is unfurled. 


Give me all fears to dominate, 
All boly joys to know ; 

To be the friend 7 wisb to be, 
To speak the trutb 7 know. 


To love the pure, to seek the good, 
To litt, witb all my migbt, 

All souls to dwell in barmonyp 
In freedom’s perfect ligbt. 


—Florence Holbrook. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


[1912-13 Series] 


LEBANON, OHIO 


Warren county, Ohio, with Lebanon as _ the 
county seat, promises to be one of the best coun- 
ties in the country educationally. 

Already it has many elements of distinct lead- 
ership. The teachers have a high grade of schol- 
arship and of personal character. It is said that 
no teacher, principal or superintendent uses to- 
bacco. This is typical of the private and public 
life of the profession in Warren county. 

Lebanon University has had much to do with 
the establishment of these standards of scholar- 
ship and personal habits. 

Just now Lebanon and Warren county are en- 
tering upon a greatly expanding public movement 
for the uplift of all the people. 

“The Civic Trust of Lebanon upon the Wil- 
liam Elmer Harmon Foundation” is one of the 
noblest of this class of philanthropies in the coun- 
try. There is already a Harmon Park of eighty- 
five acres, on the outskirts of the city, with every 
natural feature for all phases of park life. 

There is in process of erection a Harmon club- 


house with every convenience and attraction for 
boys’ club rooms, with gymnasium for athletic 
recreation. It has all the appointments of and 
is to be used as the social centre for the entire 
community. 

The purpose as stated by Mr. Harmon is to im- 
prove the social and living conditions of Lebanon 
(3,000 population) and vicinity. 

There is also an annual allowance of about 
$3,000 a year for the promotion of immediate 
work, notably in rural activities and life. 

There is a spirit of progress in the city and 
county which makes it entirely certain that the 
best results will be attained. In both city and 
county the educational leaders are equal to these 
opportunities. I have nowhere met just such a 
happy combination of educational progress, 
spirited leaders, professional aspiration, manly 
and womanly devotion, coupled with such a public 
spirited benefactor as W. E. Harmon of the 
famed firm of Wood, Harmon & Co., Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. 
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SHOULD WE HAVE PAY PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN AMERICA? 


EDITH ROCKWELL HALL 


G. H. F. Schrader, of Falmouth, England, 
who speaks of New York city as his former 
home, has an interesting pamphlet of some thirty- 
five pages, in which he urges very earnestly the 
consideration of the need of pay public schools 
in America. He admits that the present Ameri- 
can free school system may be adapted to popu- 
lations more or less homogeneous in 
composition, but contends that in present-day 
New York and in other large cities with a con- 
glomerate population growing more | and more 
foreign with each year’s increased immigration, 
that the European system of public fee-paying 
schools has decided advantages over our entirely 

hools. 
argument in effect and largely 
in his own words is as follows: Con- 
sidering that most sickness, unclean- 
liness, and crime exist among the 
poor, and that with our almost un- 
restricted immigration we are mix- 
ing good and bad, high and low, in 
our public schools, it is evident that 
the middle class, the rich poor, 
even many of the poor, are not 
getting fair play. Through the 
compulsory education law children of 
clean home influences, whose parents, 
even though thrifty and ambitious, 
cannot afford to send them to pri- 
vate schools, are now forced to 


more just, for the free schools while charitable 
in spirit are wrong in principle, and pauperize the 
man who can afford to pay for education. And, 
also, he asks (leaving the question of the ele- 
mentary schools, and considering the high school, 
the vocational school, and the training school): 
Why should the small taxpayer contribute to- 
ward the cost of eighteen years of schooling of 
children whose parents can afford to pay a school 
fee, when his own children cannot avail them- 
selves of it and must go to work immediately 
after leaving elementary schools, to help support 
the family? 

The pay school could be created in a variety of 
ways, either by setting aside as pay schools cer- 
tain of the public schools now free, or by giving 

grants to suitable private schools and 
bringing them under municipal in- 
spection or by creating an interest 
among philanthropists so that they 
would avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of endowing elementary 
schools as they now so lavishly en- 
dow colleges. 

A fee of ten dollars or fifteen dol- 
lars in elementary pay public schools 
would give children an opportunity 
to get a far better education than 
they can obtain if any cheap private 
school and yet have the advantage of 
good school environment, or if, in 


mingle in the free schools with chil- gr ,pence p. kinGstEY, SMe schools, the full per capita 
dren raised in dirt, sickness bred Recently appointed State Agent Cost, say thirty dollars, were charged 


through uncleanliness, immorality small high schools, Massachu- the poor would through 


and even crime. Heredity or en- 

vironment, or both, are responsible for the 
good or bad in the child; therefore, the 
good child that is properly environed 
at home ought also to be given the ad- 
vantage of good and healthy environment at 
school during the period when it is so easily in- 
fluenced, and so readily sees, apes, and learns 
things harmful to it. . .. Why not give the sus- 
ceptible, clean, and good child a chance to start 
life right, at a small cost? That many are willing 
to pay for better conditions for their children is 
shown, Mr. Schrader points out, by the fact 
that many parents now live most economically 
that they may send their children to a _ private 
school to avoid the influence of a public school, 
and England and Germany prove that a fee as 
high as thirty dollars‘is not too much for people 
whose earnings are far lower than those of 
Americans. 

The advantages of allowing those who can pay. 
for their children’s schooling to do so, seem to 
Mr. Schrader many. There would be consider- 
able financial saving to municipalities; there 
would be less sickness through infection, and 
certainly less corruption among children if they 
were segregated; departments of health and cor- 
rection would also save money. 

This system, Mr. Schrader argues, is also much 


these 

schools get the advantage of lower 
taxes. Education, Mr. Schrader maintains, 
is unquestionably a thing that people ought 
to pay for if they can, and while ‘the tax- 
payer cannot be relieved in the  depart- 
ments of fire, water, street cleaning, police, 
health, etc., which are absolutely necessary and 
give service and prdtection to all alike, the 
government could rightfully call for financial aid 
upon the department of education, which alone 
gives individual and discretionary benefits, ¢s- 
pecially through advanced education. 

Beyond the years of elementary ~ education, 
where the pay school is needed as a protection 
from evil and unhealthy associations, Mr. 
Schrader lays special stress on the need of 
widened opportunity in fee paying intermediate 
schools, because of the inevitable necessity of 
lowering the standard of free schools of this 
grade to meet the inferior mentality of a popula- 


,.tion constantly recruited from low class immi- 


grants. 

These schools, he urges, should demand a fee 
from those able to pay, and should be open by 
means of liberal scholarships to even the poorest 
through intelligence.;.Thus they would: serve as 
a means of uplifting. and refining the lowest 
stratum, while at the same time they would offer 
the widest opportunity of development to the 
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vigorous ‘and intelligent class of tradesmen, bet- 
ter grade mechanics, clerks, and _ professional 
people, who make the most valuable part of the 
citizen body but who, under the present limited 
opportunity, are hampered in developing to their 
full capacity and value to the state. This waste 
of citizen worth he considers such a serious one, 
that, whether school fees are paid or not, he feels 
it of the utmost importance that America should 
have a school system graded according to quality 
and capacity of pupil. If this could be done and 
the widest education and individual development 
given in these years before the majority of chil- 
dren go to work, Mr. Schrader urges that it 
would mean a better equipment for life and 
‘business than the present ornamental and often 
‘superficial education of the high and_ vocational 
schools. The tax for these, he is convinced 
should come entirely from those whose individ- 
ual needs they meet, and not, as now, be provided 
largely from the pockets of the poor, who.cannot 
advantageously use them, to anybody and every- 
‘body, even to the superficial, unintelligent, and 
‘rich. 

Mr. Schrader gives a chapter of his book to 
some interesting tables and statistics, showing 
the large patronage of the London pay schools 
and the improved conditions found in them as 
compared with the conditions in the free schools 
‘making segregation. necessary. He gives alarm- 
ing statistics of increasing crime and lawlessness 
‘in America, showing the dangers that faee school 
-children in qur country and pointing to the re- 
sponsibility of. the schools in averting “them. 
He closes with a chapter on our indiscriminate 
immigration, emphasizing by figures the fact that 
~we are not now, as formerly, gaining in the addi- 
-tion of the intelligent and desirable English, 
‘Scandinavian, and German emigrant but are add- 
‘ing to our population largely the element of low 
-class Latin and Slavonic blood, which will 
never mix well with Anglo-Saxon blood, and 
which justifies the proposal of pay public schools 
as a progressive and practical scheme which 
“practical America” ought to adopt. ; 

Mr. Schrader’s: book is full of thoughtful sug- 
gestions, and whether or not we fully agree with 
‘him in all his convictions as to the best means 
of meeting the dangers threatening our city’s 
children, we cannot fail to be roused to a greater 
sense of concern and responsibility in facing the 
-problems he lays before us. 

One danger that would come through the very 
-plan he advocates, Mr. Schrader does not warn 
-us of—that is, the temptation to look upon the 
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problem of the free school as a hopeless one—t6 
accept dirt and disease and evil as inevitable and 
to be so filled with the desire to save and develop 
our more fortunate and valuable children that we 
fail to fix an optimistic ideal of conditions toward 
which to lift the meanest school. If dirt and dis- 
ease and vice are too prevalent in our schools to- 
day it is not entirely due to the inalterable pro- 
clivities of even the lowest class immigrant, but 
somewhat, at least, to our lack of complete suc- 
cess in the management of school life and school 
influences. 

Another difficulty which Mr. Schrader hints at 
might with advantage be further emphasized and 
used as an argument for the,need of pay schools 
supervised as part of our educational system and 
kept up to the standard of the best that is known 
in educational methods. Mr. Schrader is con- 
cerned chiefly with the “susceptible, clean, and 
good” poor child, whose parents wish to save it 
fromthe undesirable influences of the mixed free 


School, and yet cannot afford the expensive pri- 


vate school. Mr. Schrader does not emphasize 
as he might his observation that “many of these 
private Schools are as bad as they are expensive,” 
and do not offer either to the rich or poor the 
opportunity, or at any rate, the guidance and in- 
centive, to the best and highest development 
that the state should expect and should insist up- 
On séeimg in its growing citizens. Run as pri- 
vate schools necessarily are, primarily as money 
making Concerns, often by men and women un- 
Skilled in educational knowledge, unco-ordinated, 


‘and built on widely differing plans and with differ- 


ing aims, they too often cater to the whims of un- 
intelligent patrons and fail to set any worthy 
standards to those who, through the very ease 
and simplicity of life, are not forced to set them 
for themselves. 

If the mixed free school is heavily responsible 
for the spread of disease and vice, the unmixed 
private school is too often responsible for the 
fostering of self-indulgence, thoughtlessness, and 
snobbery. If the state would offer a _ suitable 
substitute in a pay school free from degrading 
influences, and furnishing the fullest opportunity 
of mental, physical, and moral training, quack 
schools, like quack doctors, could be suppressed, 
the really good private schools be supported in 
their work by a license or by some mark of public 
sanction, and the state be assured against losing 
at either end of the social scale good citizens 
crippled through lack of proper educational de- 
velopment. 


The greatest weakness of many teachers is not that they know no pedagogy, 
but rather that what they have is poorly timed. They do not get it into work- 
ing order until the critical moment has passed.—George William Myers 
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THE SUBSTITUTE TEACHER 


THOMAS G. PARRIS 
Philadelphia 


How best to deal with a class when the regu- 
lar teacher is absent is one of the hardest prob- 
lems that confronts us in the management of our 
modern schools. The best solution of this ail- 
jmportant question would be the appointment of 
a sufficient number of our best teachers as per- 
manent substitutes. By this method the work of 
the class would progress normally, and the dis- 
cipline of the school would ‘not’ ‘be disturbed. 
But our boards of education have not seen fit to 
adopt this scheme, and for the present we must 
be satisfied to get the best possible service out of 
untrained teachers. 

The system of using untrained teachers for sub- 
stitute work in our schools, at its best, is un- 
satisfactory, yet much may be done to improve 
the service rendered by these teachers. The suc- 
cess, of a young substitute of average ability, is 
due largely to the general school spirit and the 
special help given to her by the principal and 
teachers. 

In reference to the general school spirit, it is 
necessary at assemblies, and during ordinary 
visits to the classrooms, for the principal to 
break down the old idea that absence of the regu- 
lar teacher means a day’s disorder. This train- 
ing should start early in the term, and should be 
done incidentally. It requires the greatest tact. 
References may be made to classes, without nam- 
ing them, for which you have words of praise 
along this line. Tell how these classes have acted 
toward substitute teachers. Also explain how 
these teachers go from school to school, thus 
leading the pupils.to see the chance for compar- 
ing schools. Build up in the minds of the pupils 
the idea that the substitute teacher is a visitor 
and hence should be treated respectfully. In this 
way an apperceptive basis is developed in the 
minds of the pupils. Early in the particular day 
when a class is to have a substitute, we may bear 
m mind Herbart’s first step in the teaching proc- 
ess and call this apperceptive mass into play, 
and thus prepare the pupils for the proper recep- 
tion and treatment of the teacher. As the prin- 
cipal starts the work for the day, he may thus 
prepare the class before the teacher arrives. 
The principal should have his classes so trained 
that he is able to leave them at their work while 
waiting for the teacher. This will allow him to 
go on with the routine work of the school. Be- 
fore leaving the room it is best to have all chalk, 
board rubbers, etc., put away. 

After the arrival of the teacher, she should be 
permitted to “get her breath” by resting a few 
minutes in the office. During this time she may 
become acquainted with the grade she is to teach 
and also the general work the class is now doing. 
As all schools differ in internal management, she 
Should also be made acquainted with the method 
of dismissal, and the like. 

The substitute should always be conducted to 
the class by the principal. It is usually best to 


dispense with a formal introduction, as this 
method is less liable to call attention to the ab- 
sence of the regular teacher and frequently a 
peculiar name may be the means of causing mefri- 
ment. Before the principal leaves the room, the 
teacher should be well started, i. e., she should 
have found the daily program, should know the 


method of calliagithe| roll, time and method of dis- 


missals, “and the liké. “The principal should re- 
turn in a short time in order to see how well the 
teacher is getting the class under control. If 
there should be any reason for speaking to the 
class, the teacher’s permission should first be 
asked. In fact, in every action the substitute 
must be treated with the utmost respect. This 
leads the pupils to see the important position 
held by the teacher and naturally increases their 
respect to her. 

In order to best help the substitute teacher, 
we have a card calling attention to the general 
procedure at our school together with a few sug- 
gestions as follows:— 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS. 

1, The daily program, lesson book, and roll 
book will be found in the top of the desk. 

II. Paper and chalk will be found in lower 
left-hand drawer of desk. 

Ill. Before calling roll announce to pupils 
that they will respond to their names by raising 
hands. 

IV. Pupils are allowed freedom till silence 
bell rings (five minutes before session.) 

V. In dismissing we ring warning bell. Class 
passes at ringing of second bell. 

VI. At dismissals and fire drills tell class to 
pass in its usual manner. 

VII. Keep moving about classroom. 

VIII. If disorder starts send attached card to. 
office at once. 

IX. If your service is for one day have 
written lesson in history and map drawing in 
geography. Send all papers to office at end of 
day. 

X. Hall duty will be performed by teacher in 
next room, 

XI. Do not allow pupils to volunteer infor- 
mation. Any questions should be asked when the 
principal visits the room. 

The attached card mentioned in _ instruction 
number eight is a smali one which has written on 
it these words:— 

To the principal : 

Please come to room number at once. 


If the school discipline is what it should be and 
if the teacher is helped in the manner indicated, 
we feel sure that many of the disgraceful proceed- 
ings which have been reported by some _ substi- 
tutes could not occur. When such is the case 
we believe, as has been stated already, that it is 
the principal and not the teacher who is at fault. 
We are told that many substitutes are sent to the 
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rooms and naturally in ssithi received. 
in a very disorderly manner. This work is the 
hardest in our schools and the young teacher 
must get all the sympathy and help that it is 
possible for us to give if she is to succeed in what 
is a hard day’s work at its best. 
It may seem to some that entirely too much 
time is spent for the little which is accomplished 
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in oné day that a class is under a substitute. 
But such is not the case. If the habit of the chil- 
dren in being orderly is disturbed it not only 
affects the work when the regular teacher re- 
turns but also makes it harder the next time a 
substitute teacher comes into the building. For 
one class has its effect on the others, and in this 
way the discipline of the whole school is lowered. 


KINDERGARTENS INVALUABLE 


The following letter was sent to a few promi- 
nent people representing various shades of inter- 
ests, but all persons of wide and valuable experi- 
ence. The symposium speaks for itself. 

There is no disguising the fact that there is in 
some cities a discussion of the proposition to 
have the kindergarten discontinued. While this 
rarely goes beyond the discussion stage the fre- 
quency of the recurrence of the discussion is 
harmful to the whole cause of education. The 
time is opportune for a vigorous statement of the 
significance of the kindergarten. 

As a life-long champion of the kindergarten I 
wish once more to strike a telling blow at its op- 
ponents in the United States. You have so much 
interest in the success of this effort that I think 
you will see the desirability of your replying to 
some or all of the following questions. 

1. Do the kindergartners adequately realize 
the responsibility for fitting their children for 
special success in the primary grades? 

2. Can any achievement in the kindergarten, 
however great, be of great permanent value un- 
less it is utilized by the teachers of the grades? 

3. At what age should the kindergarten take 
the children who are to enter the first grade at 
six? 

4. Are there conditions in America in the 
twentieth century that justify the claim that the 
Froebelian ideals should be modified? 

5. Does the adaptation of the kindergarten to 
the “spirit of the times” make it- more secure 
from attack or less secure? 

6. Would it be advisable for the kindergartners 
to be present, as spectators or otherwise, at all 
professional meetings of the first grade teachers? 

7. Would it be advisable to have first grade 
teachers always present, as spectators or other- 
wise, at all professional meétings of the kinder- 
gartners? 

8. When there cannot be a special kinder- 
garten supervisor should the primary supervisor 
have as close supervison and authority over the 
kindergartens as over the grades? 

I think you will render good service to a good 
cause by sending us your thoughts upon some or 
all of these questions since as an expert you must 
have many thoughts on some of these questions. 

Let us serve the cause together. 

Editor. 
Annie Laws, 
Cincinnati. 

1. There is a growing realization on the part of both 

kindergartners and grade teachers of the Intimate rela- 


tionship between the two phases of education, and 
decidedly much better co-operation than in the past 
An understanding of the needs of the child at the various 
stages of his existence, and an endeavor to adapt educa- 
tion to his needs rather than the reverse are absolutely 
necessary. The kindergarten movement has been a fac- 
tor in bringing about this recognition. 

2. Teachers of grades and kindergartners should 
understand each other’s methods and be mutually helpful. 

3. It would be well if the public school could make 
two grades of kindergarten work—four-year-old children 
for beginning, five-year-old children for advanced kinder- 
garten work, giving six-year-old children a combination 
of primary and advanced kindergarten work. 

4. It would seem that the ideals might be kept, but 
some practices modified. 

5. The kindergarten has been one of the leaders in 
producing the real “spirit of the times.” 

6-7. It would be advisable for kindergartners and 
first grade teachers to be as familiar as possible with 
each other’s methods and work. 

8. Any supervisor should understand thoroughly the 
work she supervises or her supervision amounts to 
little. 

ELIzABETH HARRISON, 


Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago. 


1. I think the majority of well-trained kindergart- 
ners do understand that they are to fit their children for 
special lines of primary work. The difficulty is that 
there are at present so many poorly trained kindergart- 
ners. .What we need over and above all things else is 
the standardizing of kindergarten work, that is of the 
work of training. 

2. I think that much of the kindergarten work which 
pertains to the development of the child’s character, the 
directions of his imagination, the quickening of his sym- 
pathies with plant and animal life, might or might not 
be considered as useful in the grades. I was not quite 
sure what this question meant, whether along text-book 
lines or concerning life in general. 

3. As a rule the best kindergarten work can be done 
between the ages of four and six. However, this varies 
with different children—some children at six are only 
five in development and some are seven. My test has 
always been when a child ceases to play heartily and 
pretends to play, or when he develops an_ intense in- 
terest in reading and writing he is ready for the grades 
unless this interest has been stimulated by ambitious 
parents. Any well trained kindergartner can tell when 
a child is passing out of what we call “the symbolic 
stage.” With some children that is within a year, with 
other children it is two years. It is detrimental to stay 
too long in a kindergarten (as done in some private 
schools) as it is not to stay long enough. 

4. The conditions of the twentieth century, not im 
America alone but wherever advance has been made, 
certainly demand modifications in many of the Froebel- 
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jan details. This is too large a question to be fully 
answered in a short letter. All wide-awake kindergarten 
training schools have modified already very much— 
some have modified to the extent that they have left 
nothing Froebelian in their courses. There are certain 
psychological principles such as. movement of mind in 
its process of perception, absorption, and readjustment 
of apperception which I should think did not change 
with the centuries. I would also say that the fact that 
the kindergarten games were intended by Froebel to 
help the child through his imitative, dramatic instinct 
into understanding life about him would be altered in 
form with each locality but npt in the purpose of the 
game. Our handwork is changing continually. 

5. I do not understand just what you mean by “The 
Spirit of the Times.” If by that it means the pragmatic 
wave of thought which just at present is saying that 
nothing can be known definitely and that there are no 
standards of right and wrong [ should say, no. If by 
it you mean more freedom of choice on the child’s part, 
less didactic teaching, and more initiative I should say, 
yes. 

6. Most emphatically, yes. 

7. Again I would say most emphatically, yes. The 
trouble in the past has been that the kindergartners 
have held themselves exclusively aloof. I think that is 
fast melting away. 

8. A difficult question. I can readily see how a su- 
pervisor can take charge both of the kindergarten and 
the primary grades, but she should have some knowl- 
edge of both of these departments. 


CaROLINE T. Haven, 
New York City. 
No. 


oO. 
Four, though one year is better than none. 
Yes. 


More by educators. 
Decidedly. 
Decidedly. 

As a rule, yes. 


Autce N. PARKER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. No. 
2. No. 
3. Four. 
4. No. 


5. Less. We especially need now to preserve the 
Froebelian games. We can prove their exceptional 
value in moral training. 

I do not think it necessary for primary or kindergar- 
ten teachers to be always present at each other’s meet- 
ings, but they should certainly get together at times and 
know something of each other’s work. All normal 
schools should see to it that kindergartners know some- 
thing of primary work, and primary teachers should un- 
doubtedly learn a course in kindergarten method and 
theory. 

Supervisors of both kindergartens and primary 
grades should know something of kindergartens, other- 
wise it would be impossible to supervise them _intelli- 
gently. 

— 
Ciara WHEELER, 
Kindergarten Training School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

1. Well-trained kindergartners do. 

2. No. All school life should be united in spirit. 

8. Four years, if possible. 

4 No. Froebel’s ideals were of the highest order. 


We need his threefold development today as never 
before. 
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5. Thorough, sincere training will bring its own suc- 
cess. 

6. Yes. There should be the heartiest co-operation. 

7. Yes. 

8. Not unless the supervisor is in the keenest sym- 
pathy with the kindergarten, and at least understands 
its ideals and principles. 


Sterta Woop, 


1. I believe that in the past they have been too blind 
to the requirements the child must meet in the next 
grade, and have not been sufficiently well-informed or 
interested to accomplish what might so easily have been 
done, but I also believe that with the transformation of 
the primary grade by the kindergarten method and ideas 
the progressive kindergartner today has much more 
definite ideas of preparing the children for the next step. 
I think alert kindergartners everywhere are more and 
more conscious of the unity of the whole work, and of 
their opportunities in dealing with the possibilities of the 
children of kindergarten age. 

2. In enumerating some of the more tangible achieve- 
ments of the kindergarten, we might mention train- 
ing of the social instinct in the art of “getting on” with 
one’s neighbors, sharing, respecting the rights of others, 
taking turns, co-operating, and at least the beginnings 
of the habits of cleanliness, courtesy, truthfulmess, and 
punctuality. A greater sense alertness, keener observa- 
tion, greater power of attention, ability to manage his 
body, nimble feet, deft hands, and power to act in unison 
with others when occasion demands. Ability to express 
himself in speech with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
and composure; the beginnings of skill in handling the 
pencil, brush, scissors, and other simple tools;  self- 
reliance, independence shown by putting on his own 
wraps, rubbers, etc, and to some degree, initiative and 
leadership. We may also expect a greater knowledge of 
the works of nature and of man, and that process called 
“development” carried to a degree impossible without 
the opportunities for original investigation and expert- 
ment, that provision for the richness, multiplicity, and 
variety of sense experiences which the kindergarten 
provided. If these are some of the achievements of the 
kindergarten, the grades following must surely utilize 
them if their work is to be successfully done. One pri- 
mary and kindergarten supervisor said recently: “Empha- 
size that fact that these prepared the children not only 
for the first grade, but for life.” 

3. This would seem to vary with the character of the 
children. I should say that the children of foreigners, 
in home conditions not favorable, and speaking an alien 
tongue, should be admitted at three, or three and a half 
years of age. For American born children, where much 
out-of-door work is possible, four. To admit them at 
five years will still give great opportunity to prove the 
value of this year of preparatory work. 

4. Froebelian ideals would seem to be at the root of 
many of the progressive movements in modern life and 
education. To illustrate: The recognition of the place 
of the hand in education finds expression in manual 
training, vocational and continuation schools, The rec- 
ognition of the power of the play impulse as a means of 
education is expressed in the playground movement, 
while the movement to make the school building a social 
centre emphasizes the unity of home and school, which 
unity Froebel often enunciated. All this would seem 
to indicate that the Froebelian principles are funda- 
mentally right. I believe that the Froebelian method 
should be, and is being, modified. It has been modified 
by the results of child study research, by the general out- 
door tendency (in itself strictly in accord with the 
Froebelian ideal) and by the exigencies of our over- 
stimulating modern life. 

5. If adaptation to the spirit of the times means suc- 
cumbing to the over-emphasis of the material side of 
life, then the kindergarten would certainly lose, and de- 
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serve attack. If it means recognizing conditions which 
actually exist, and availing itself of all the achievements 
the times have to offer, incorporating all that proves 
itself worthy, then the kindergarten would scem to 
make itself more secure from attack. To do otherwise 
would be to be archaic, obsolescent. In emphasizing 
character, the power and right of the individual, the 
power and right of the grcup, and the reality of the 
things of the spirit, the kindergarten may sometimes 
seem to be in opposition to the spirit of material 
science, but it is in complete accord with the funda- 
mental truths of human nature and life, and we trust, 
with the divine plan for human development. 

6 and 7. It would certainly be advisable for all 
teachers of little children to know each other, and the 
methods used in various stages of training. I would ad- 
vise every possible device to bring teachers of the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades closer together. The 
lower grades now use the songs, stories, sense games, 
folk games, and handwork originally used by the kinder- 
garten alone, and as the work has been so modified by 
the influence of the kindergarten, it would seem that 
teachers of each would have more in common than ever 
before. If the overtures should come from the kinder- 
gartners, they should certainly make them at once. 
(Not only should each be present at the meetings of 
the other, but it would be a fine and glorious thing if 
the principals, superintendents, and upper grade teachers 
should attend also!) 

8. Yes, I think she should, though unless she has 
had training of some kind in kindergarten principles 
and method, a hardship is worked upon the _ kinder- 
garten. But I believe that in cities and towns of mod- 
erate size, greater coherence and unity is brought about 
by one supervisor, who will be able to see results, note 
successful work, and point out weak spots to be 
strengthened, in the work of the kindergarten. She 
will be able to follow the children as they advance in 
other grades, and determine the value of work done. I 
have been present where the kindergartens were suffer- 
ing under the rule of a primary supervisor who knew 
nothing of kindergarten, but I have also witnessed kin- 
dergartens well cared for and prosperous under a pri- 
mary supervisor who thoroughly understood their office 
and aim. As much of the criticism of the kindergarten 
comes from those who have neither observed its work- 
ings not examined its principles, I feel as though there 
is a demand for more specialized criticisms, with illus- 
trations, so that we may determine what standard of 
measurement is being used. Some of the criticisms 
lead one to think that some one has been attempting 
to “gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles,” and is 
leoking for adult results from little children under six 
years of age. Many school principals declare that as a 
result of good kindergarten training they find a de- 
crease in the number of school “laggards,” greater ease 
in performing the work of the school, increase in gen- 
eral efficiency. In reply to question two some of the re- 
sults have been named, and it would seem as though 
they were surely of value to the individual, to the 
school, and to that society of which the children form a 
part. 

Lucy H. Maxwett, 
Brookline, Mass. 

1. I believe the kindergartners adequately realize that 
the stage of development in which they find each child 
is the main thing for them to consider, and thus their 
responsibility is to lead each one on from that stage 
steadily toward his or her grade work. 

2. I should say that the achievements of the kinder- 
garten would not have great permanent value, unless 
utilized by the grade teachers, therefore the grade 
teachers should be obliged to have a thorough training 
in Froebelian principles, and so understand the children 
with whom they have to deal. I believe that all kinder- 
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garten training schools now require each student to take 
courses in primary work. Why should the grade 
teachers not have an equally good training in kinder- 
garten work? 

8. At the age of four. 

4. The Froebelian ideals stand for freedom, self- 
control and citizenship, preparation for mathematics, 
aesthetic and creative work. It stands for development 
in character, intellect and skill, and the twentieth century 
needs all this. The misconceptions of the Froebelian 
ideals undoubtedly need modifying. 

5. If by “the” spirit of the times you mean a desire 
to study the child and conform to his nature, the true 
kindergarten is already in line with it, and becomes more 
secure by such work; if you mean free license, instead 
of freedom, conformity to it would undermine any good 
work. 

6. When first grade teachers meet together to discuss 

' principles underlying their work, or problems which arise 
connected with those principles, I should say it would 
be of very great value for the kindergartners to be 
present as. spectators or otherwise. I should not think 
it necessary to attend all professional meetings. 

7. I would answer this question in the same way re- 
garding the attendance of first grade teachers at kinder- 
garten meetings. 

8. I should say that a primary supervisor should cer-_ 
tainly not have as close supervision and authority over 
the kindergartens as over the grades, unless she has 
had a thorough Froebelian training. 


BERTHA JOHNSTON, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I feel that I must preface what I have to say, by 
stating that for some years I have not been practi- 
cally engaged in kindergarten work, nor have I had any 
regular editorial connection with the Kindergarten Mag- 
azine; nor have I had time or opportunity to investi- 
gate the claims of the recently developed Montessori 
system, so that I may not be regarded as in all respects 
up-to-date. But I am naturally, deeply concerned with 
any movement that threatens the life of usefulness of 
the kindergarten, feeling as I do that Froebel was the 
exponent of universal principles that may justly be con- 
sidered the very life of the republic—of a democratic 
form of government. As for your queries:— 

1. Many kindergarten training schools now have 
courses which deal in a general way with primary work, 
so that the students really have some conception of the 
work that follows in the grades, and are therefore able 
intelligently, without any sacrifice of Froebelian prin; 
ciples, to make their kindergarten work dovetail with 
that of the classes to follow. I believe, however, that 
it is undoubtedly advisable for kindergarten training 
schools all over the country to lay more stress upon 
the need of such adaptation. But by this I do not at 
all mean that reading or writing should be taught in 
the kindergarten. Familiarity with the primary courses 
should help the kindergartner to know what subjects 
to take up in kindergarten, and how to treat them, to 
the end that when promoted, the “contents of the 
child’s mind” will give an apperceptive basis which will 
form a background invaluable to the grade teacher. 
The sense training of the kindergarten; the hand train- 
ing; and the practice in attention, obedience, and self- 
control, should all be aids to the grade teacher. And 
it would be well for the average kindergartner to be in- 
duced to realize her responsibility in this regard. I am 
inclined to believe that many, perhaps the majority, do 
not. We must stir up the training schools to their re- 

, sponsibility in the matter. 

2. I believe that a truly great kindergartner makes 
an indelible impression if she has the children under 
her care for two full years. But this may not apply to 
the rank and file, who very likely have more children 
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under their charge than Froebelian ideals allow. But 
to be truly efficacious the work of the kindergartner 
should certainly be continued in the grades. Not neces- 
sarily with the same sort of materials, ete. but by the 
spirit of the true kindergartner, who wants to develop 
the individuality of each child, while at the same time 
. training him to live as a part of 2-larger social whole. 
The ideas of individuality and interdependence must de- 
velop together. I enclose a little pamphlet in which I 
express my views that the kindergarten often fails be- 
cause the principles are not understood by the upper 
grades. 

3. The kindergarten should take children who are to 
enter the grades at six, when they are four years old or 
younger. The child should have two full years of kin- 
dergarten. But one great trouble is that one teacher is 
given too many children in her care. A regular atten- 
dance of thirty is about right, if the regular teacher has 
one assistant. There should be not more than fifteen 
to one table, if they are only four or five years old. 

4. As to whether Froebelian ideals should be modi- 
fied depends upon just what you mean by Froebelian 
ideals. It seems to me that conditions of our twenti- 
eth century life call for a more, rather than a less, exer- 
cise of Froebelian ideals and practice. That is to say, 
-we are living in an age of specialization. Therefore, the 
little child should be given as many and diverse experi- 
ences as is consistent with simplicity. He should not 
be confused or made more high-strung by too varied an 
environment—but freedom under respect for law, a 
happy atmosphere, work with material of good size, play 
that is free and happy, and at the same time teaches re- 
spect for the rights of others; sense training that gives 
control of the body while awakening the child to na- 
ture’s varied, beautiful, and useful offerings, all these 
should prepare the child to live in a democracy, and to 
be fully equipped to meet various emergencies—if these 
ideals are continued in the grades. I believe the trouble 
is not with Froebelian ideals so much as failure to live 
up to them. Much of the great teacher’s symbolism, 
however, may be carried too much to extremes. The 
children of the rich need the kindergarten even more 
than those of the poor—if their parents only knew it. 
I am not a socialist, but the main idea of the kinder- 
garten is to teach how to live together happily, justly; 
therefore, in the light of present day tendencies, I be- 
lieve we cannot have too much of Froebelian principles, 
if all teachers and all children lived up to Froebel there 
would be no strikes—there would be some way found 
for a “reconciliation of contrasts.” 

5. I should think a wise adaptation of the kinder- 
garten to “the spirit of the times” would make it more 
free from attack. Since Froebel’s day much has been 
learned about child psychology, and about physical de- 
velopment, and we must utilize all new knowledge. But 
this does not mean that the subjects of the grades are 
to be taught in kindergarten, or that a teacher is to 
have so many children that she must teach them in a 
mechanical way, by machine discipline. They must be 
so taught that they gain continually in self-control and 
in regard for the rights of others. 

6. I think it very desirable that kindergartners be 
present at least as spectators, if not as participants, at 
all professional meetings of first grade. It might be 
well for them to participate, also. 

7. The same is true of kindergartners being present 
at first grade meetings. Thus each will have a better 
understanding of the problems of the other. 

8. I should think it a great mistake to have a pri- 
mary supervisor have as close supervision and authority 
over the kindergarten as over the grade unless she her- 
seli. had had experience and training as a kindergartner 
also. She could not fully understand all that the kinder- 
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gartner was “driving at.” This was impressed upon me 
last year when I gave a talk on Froebel to a Mothers’ 
Club, in a Brooklyn school. When I had finished the 
principal said she had never really fully understood be- 
fore all that the kindergarten stood for. How could a 
grade supervisor understand all that the kindergarten 
plays and materials mean, unless she has worked 
and played with the children herself? Would a kinder- 
garten supervisor be competent to supervise the grades? 

Were you cognizant, several years ago, of the at- 
tempt to oust the kindergarten from the Chicago 
schools? The kindergartners and parents had mass 
meetings and committee meetings galore, and public 
opinion was so aroused that the kindergartens were re- 
tained and were more fully established than before. 

Mrs. Mary Boomer Pace, 

Chicago Kindergarten Institute, Chicago. 

I should say that the large majority of kindergarten 
teachers trained during the last ten years do realize 
their responsibility for fitting the kindergarten children 
‘or the primary grades. I should add that I think also 
that the majority of kindergartners trained before that 
time did not adequately realize such responsibility. One 
teason for the former is the larger understanding of 
psychology and the application to needs of different 
stages of growth. 

2. I should like to go on record as stating with some 
emphasis that I feel sure no achievement in the kinder- 
garten can be of great permanent value unless used bv 
the teachers of the grades, because one of the strongest 
educational principles of the kindergarten system is the 
development of relationship. This relationship, or 
relating power, should be demonstrated through its in- 
tellectual values. its social values, and in the teacher's 
understanding of physical values in growth periods. 
etc. In other words the relation of the growing ca- 
pacities of individual children can only be worked out 
in group relations. ~ 

3. In the average city public school kindergarten, 
which we all recognize as quite different from the pri- 
vate kindergarten, granting that the teacher is well 
trained in child study, I should advise children  enter- 
ing at the age of four. 

4. I think that the conditions in America in this 
century justify the claim that the methods of the kin- 
dergarten should be modified, but not the ideals. The 
ideals are germane to all phases of education. 

5. In the light of the previous statement I am con- 
vinced from quite wide observation that the kinder- 
garten is more secure from attack because it is in line 
with progress. In other words, the kindergarten 
proves its validity because of its adaptation to the 
growing powers of childhood. 

6. I think it would be advisable for kindergarten 
teachers to be present at all important meetings of ele- 
mentary grade teachers. 

7. Similarly, it would be equally advisable for 
teachers of the first elementary grades to be present at 
professional meetings of kindergartners. 

8 If we grant that there cannot be a special kinder- 
garten supervisor, then I should heartily indorse hav- 
ing the primary supervisor have careful supervision 
over the kindergartens as well as the grades, provided 
she has had a training for the same as would be re- 
quired for the supervision of grade work. This is not 
only fair but necessary, becatse the periods of growth 
before the age of six require more adaptation to chang- 
ing needs and also because the technique of the kinder- 
garten requires insight and skill. 

Mrs. Atma Ontver WARE, 

Principal, South Bend Training School for Kinder- 

garten and Primary Training, South Bend, Ind 

1. Several years ago I became interested in the fact 


[Continued’ on page 5327.) 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO HOLDS AN IMPORTANT INSTITUTE AND OPENS HER SCHOOLS 


The Cook County Institute recently held in the 
Wendell Phillips high school, Chicago, was in many 
ways a remarkable meeting. It was characterized by a 
desire to show the actuai results being achieved in the 
schools rather than to contend for this or that theory 
of ‘how things should be done. Among the speakers 
were men of national prominence: Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell of New York city, Superintendent J. 
M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Superintendent William 
H. Hatch of Oak Park, Ill., and Professor Frank M. 
Leavitt of Chicago University. They each brought an 
inspiring message. Superintendent Greenwood has 
something to say about poor teachers and teaching 
under the caption of “A Slap at Sloppy Teaching.” 
Again he spoke of “Teachers of This Country,” re- 
minding us that teachers may be divided into three 
classes, the “dead” ones, the “living’ ones, and the 
young or new teachers. “The ‘dead’ or lifeless ones 
are those whose hearts are not in their work; those 
who teach merely to take up their time or for an ex- 
istence. ‘Living’ teachers have their hearts in their 
work and are an inspiration to their pupils. The 
younger or new teachers in time become divided be- 
tween the two classes.” 

Superintendent Maxwell in speaking of “The Forma- 
tion of Intellectual Habits’ called attention to the need 
of lessons in concentration, mot upon one individual de- 
partment only, but upon a series of studies. “In the 
child instinct rules, while the average adult is governed 
by habit. We can establish new habits and reform old 
ones. Habits generally are formed involuntarily, and 
while they are not bad they are wasteful. The unnat- 
ural habit, or the habit formed by the exertion of will 
power, is beneficial.” Superintendent Maxwell also 
discussed in a very helpiul manner the problem of “How 
to Help the Backward Child.” 

Superintendent Hatch gave some practical sugges- 
tions regarding “The Recitation” and “The Relation of 
Teacher, Pupil, and Parent.” Professor Leavitt dis- 
cussed the all-important topic of the hour, industrial 
education, under the two topics, “Our New Industrial 
Schools: A Descriptive Classification” and “The Edu- 
cational Meaning of the Industrial Training Move- 
ment.” The interest now everywhere manifested in 
such themes made these discussions extremely timely 
and well worth while. 

Nothing on the whole program aroused keener inter- 
est and called forth more expressions of admiration 
than “The First Grade Room in Session” and “The 
One-room Country School in Session.” These  fea- 
tures made it possible to present a first-hand concrete 
demonstration of successful schoolroom work. Miss 
Martha C. Olson, acknowledged to be one of the best 
primary teachers in the.state, brought her class of 
“first-graders” to the institute. for a four-days’ “en- 
gagement” that proved to be more than a credit to 
her and to them. Every day the program of school 
work was carried out in the most natural, convincing, 
and pedagogically sound manner, the children seeming 
to enjoy it just as they enjoy their work in their home 
schoolroom. The secret of Miss Olson’s success is, in 


a 


large measure, her wonderfully magnetic personality, by 
means of which she holds her pupils under the spell of 
her stimulating influence so that they seem to see, to 
feel, and to consider nothing but her every wish. This 
was well illustrated in the case of one of her pupils 
who was reciting during the taking of a flashlight pic- 
ture. The glare of light was blinding, and the report 
unusually loud, but when the smoke cleared away “the 
little veteran” was still at his post,—reciting his verses 
without a moment of hesitation or pause! Such a 
teacher as this can make a school exercise, even in a 
room crowded with teachers and other visitors, an in- 
spiring and long-to-be-remembered revelation of vital- 
ized teaching. 

Miss Olson’s method embraces the use of written 
commands which the children read mentally and then 
carry out in actions. School was opened by Miss Ol- 
son writing on the board, “Good morning, children,” 
which was answered by the children’s oral greeting to 
her. This was followed by their singing “Good morn- 
ing to you,’—an exercise in which all participated with 
evident relish. After the morning prayer, recited with 
lowered heads. and supplicating hands, the program 
was continued by having each change indicated in writ- 
ing on the blackboard, and carried out by the children 
in ready and enthusiastic response. There was a read- 
ing and a spelling lesson, a lesson in paper-folding and 
in clay-modeling. The latter consisted of modeling 
“the gingerbread boy” after the children had read and 
sung about him. At rest-time the children played “the 
occupation game” in which one guesses the leader's 
employment by stating such remarks as “You lay 
stones and bricks on top of each other.” “No, I am 
no mason,” answers the leader. “You buy and_ sell 
houses.” “No, I am no real estate dealer,’ and so on 
the leader contradicts every suggestion until his right 
occupation is guessed. This system was originated by 
the late Myra Kelly, teacher and authoress. 

Superintendent Maxwell was delighted with this 
demonstration of primary teaching, and pronounced it 
the best first-grade class he had ever seen. The whole 
institute was unique in its provision of stimulating ex- 
amples to serve as guides and patterns for teachers. 

When Chicago’s schools opened recently after the 
summer vacation there were on hand 243,000 pupils to 
begin the year’s work. Seventeen thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-five were enrolled in the high schools, 
and 225,500 in the grammar schools. There were more 
girls than boys in the high schools by 1,200. Although 
several new _ schools have been built. there were, as 
usual, not enough seats to go around, so that some of 
the children can only be provided with half-day ses- 
sions. The problem of providing enough seats has 
troubled the school authorities for some years. It is 
complicated by the rapid shift of population. The 
trouble is not so much a lack of seats as a lack of seats 
in the right .place. There are districts in the city 
where there are vacant seats and districts where there 
is not anything like enough to go around. The popt- 
lation shifts so rapidly and with so little warning that it 
cannot be anticipated. 

Elsie May Smith. 


> 


“Publicity has a twofold effect. First, it is a good tonic for us to know that the 
public eye is upon us; second, if our department is well conducted and the public 
know it, they will willingly supply adequate support, moral and financial.”-- Superin- 
tendent Clifton H. Hobson, Palmer, Massachusetts. 
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THE PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


EVERETT L. GETCHELL 
Sub-master of the George Putnam School 


Pictures are coming to play a more and more 
important part in the education of the child of 
today. 

Long experience has proven that the child 
learns most quickly such subjects as are classified 
under the general term of geography, first, by 
seeing the actual places, people, or industries; 
second, by seeing an accurate representation of 
them by means of motion pictures, stereographs, 
or prints; third, by hearing a vivid oral descrip- 
tion; and that what he gleans from the printed 
page comes last in educational value. 

Wide-awake teachers are turning more and 
more to the projection lantern and the stereo- 
scope when they wish to teach quickly, accurately, 
and vividly. For this reason our best school 
buildings are being equipped with stereopticons 
and sets of stereographs, the. grade teacher 
supplementing these with carefully selected 
photographs, post cards, and prints. 

Nearly all the Boston schools are now fur- 
nished with a lantern and a more or less com- 
plete selection of slides. Last fall we secured for 
the George Putnam school the Keystone ~“600 
set” of stereographs and the lantern slides of 
the Keystone View Company and put them to 
systematic class use. Because of its fine classi- 
fication and cross-cataloging system this set is 
as valuable as a thousand slides chosen at ran- 
dom. The stereographs correspond to the lan- 
tern slides and bear the same numbers. Both 
slides and stereographs were placed where they 
were easy of access to every teacher, and a copy 
of the splendidly classified “Teachers’ Guide” 
placed on each teacher’s desk. In this way the 


slides and stereos were always ready for instant . 


use. The back of each stereograph contains 
the reading matter used as a _ nucleus around 
which to build the work. 

Our mode of precedure is as follows: First 
we have the pupil thoroughly study the stereo- 
graph. The sense of perspective which the 
combined views of a _ stereograph give when 
looked at through a stereoscope lends an im- 
pression of reality which stays with the pupil and 
keeps the visual impression with him much 
longer than does a flat picture. We have the 
pupil thoroughly study the stereoscope and satu- 
rate himself with all its details before he does 
any reading at all. The absolute accuracy of 
the stereograph makes such visual impressions 
the ground work in which we are going to build 
our lesson, a foundation of truth which we cannot 
get from mental impressions, merely stimulated 
from a printed page or received by word of 
mouth. 

After the details of the picture have been 
thoroughly mastered through the  stereoscope, 
the reading matter on the back of one of the 
Stereos is resorted to, and after it has been 
thoroughly studied, the picture is again care- 
fully looked at through the stereoscope. 


Often supplementary reading matter, or a talk 
by the teacher, helps the pupil to round out his 
assignment. The references are taken from the 
school library, from supplementary books such as 
Carpenter’s and King’s Geographical Readers, 
and the information given in the text-book was 
made use of. In this way the pupil realizes, 
without being told, that the text-book does not 
by any means contain all the information there 
is On the subject. 

When the recitation period comes (our lantern 
is always operated by the pupils themselves) 
each member of the class is prepared to talk 
about one slide. He stands.beside the screen, 
facing the rest of the cla&s, with the one who is 
to recite next on the other sidé of the curtain; 
when his view appears he tells his Classmates 
whatever of interest or yalue he has learned about 
it, and wher he has finished and he is’ taking his 
seat another pupil is coming forward, so that no 
time is lost. . 

In this way the slides are used by all the gram- 
mar grades in the building. We take up all the 
continents and have many interesting lessons on 
Industrial and Commercial Geography. The boys 
and girls receive vivid visual impressions, almost 
as clear as if they had actually traveled to the for- 
eign countries and seen the industries about 
which they are studying. They enjoy every mo- 
ment of the time, and look forward eagerly for the 
next lesson. They are so interested that there is 
no inattention or disorder. When the lesson is 
over they have not merely recited; they have seen 
things, not learned symbols. This is proved 
when later on review tests of the geography les- 
sons are given. Invariably the work that is best 
remembered is that with the stereograph and lan- 
tern slides as a basis. 

The time saved and the accuracy of impression 
gained through stereographs and lantern slides 
leads one to wonder why they are not freely used. 
It seems to us that the geography and history of 
the grades in the future will be developed largely 
with the picture as a nucleus, and the story 
woven around it. 

Yet the use of the picture does not stop with 
these subjects. As a means of developing good 
oral expression the lantern is invaluable. Each 
pupil understands that, while he is talking about 
his slide, he is a public speaker—a lecturer; he 
knows that no lecture is any good if the audience 
cannot hear what the speaker is saying; so he is 
not allowed to recite unless he can make every 
member of the class understand easily what he is 
saying. After one or possibly two failures he 
learns to speak clearly, distinctly, and slowly; be- 
cause he knows that if he does not he will be 
asked to take his seat. We have found that more 
advance has been made in a few lessons with the 
lantern by pupils who had been careless or indi- 


(Comtinued on page 327.) 
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FEWER THINGS BETTER TAUGHT 
President Harry Pratt Judson of Chicago Uni- 
versity is out in a vigorous appeal for the pub- 
lic school to teach few things and teach them: 
better. That is an exceedingly captivating plea 
to make. Instinctively and _ heartily educators 
will say: “So mote it be.” 
Oh, but wouldn’t it be a luxury to have the 
world slow up! No machine made goods, no 
milking of cows by electricity, no churning of 


butter by electricity, no washing machines, 
no wrecking of laundry, no fast _ riding, 
no automobile going eight 


miles an hour anywhere, no fast trains, no plow- 
ing by motor engines, nothing fast, nothing furi- 


ous, nothing dangerous, nothing but the simple - 


life! It would put a stop at once to having 143 
distinct trades in the making of shoes. Let a 
man make a whole shoe and make it better. 
That is the idea. But when I ordered a pair of 
shoes “custom made” I asked who would make 
them. “Oh, there will be seventy-two different 
men work on them, but that is a great deal bet- 
ter than 143.” ; 

The simple life would be perfectly lovely in 
home, in business, in transportation, in hotels, 
in manufacturing, in universities, in preparatory 
schools, and in elementary schools. 

President Judson can have a few things taught 
and can have them better taught when the world 
slows up, when the world wants children to 
know fewer things and will give them fewer things 
to do when they leave school, but as long as the 
world keeps its present pace and accelerates it 
every year we are not likely to have less variety 
in school or college. 

But this does not mean that the things cannot 
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be as well taught as they ever were. The fact 
is they can be better taught. Los Angeles 
teaches many more things in the high schools 
than are taught in any other high schools in the 
world and they teach as much better as they 
teach more. In Page County, Iowa, the rural 
scnools teach more things than I ever saw taught 
anywhere, and the schools in that county that 
teach the most things teach the old line regu- 
lation subjects fifteen per cent. better than those 
which teach fewer things. , 

We must teach everything better and it is 
easy because the mind is alert when there is 
variety. But it requires much greater skill. 
The more complex a machine, the greater skill 
is needed in handling it. The more complex 
any problem, the greater the need of a clear head, 
an alert mind, a vigorous grasp of all the condi- 
tions. The higher the speed the greater the re- 
sponsibility. There is no prospect of fewer sub- 

_jects, which is another way of saying that teach- 
ers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, and 
everyone else must be better equipped to handle 
the school and the system of which it is a part. 

CLEVELAND’S NEW START 

Let bygones be bygones, for they are 
to be anyway, and give the new 
chance to make good. 

The new superintendent, Mr. Frederick, enters 
upon his official duties with a new bodyguard. 
It is an overturn such as has rarely occurred in 
any city. 

H. C. Muckley is the only member of the 
former regime to remain in his position as assist- 
ant superintendent. B. U. Rannells, who 
has been before the educational public of Cleve- 
land for two lively years, becomes assistant super- 


likely 
regime a fair 


intendent, as do High School Principals E. L. 
Harris and E. A. Hotchkiss. 
Dr. I. F. Patterson becomes principal of the 


South high school, and E. A. Rueteink of the 
Central high school. Here is Superintendent 
Frederick’s statement as to the unprecedented 
group of appointments :— 

“I have considered very carefully 
gestion that has been made _ to 
the appointment of assistant superintendents. 
I have weighed every criticism that has _ been 
offered, and in the light of all the facts, | have 
acted on my best judgment in making my selec- 
tions. The voices of warning have never left 
me unmindful of the fact that as head of the 
Clevelatid school system I must bear the re- 
sponsibility for my acts, that my reputation as a 
school man is always at stake, and that upon the 
course I pursue depends my success or failure. 

“While I should like to please all conscientious 
persons who have or have not offered advice, I 
am very conscious that none other than myself 
can bear the responsibility for any lack of effi- 
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ciency that might result from varying from my 
plan to select only those who, all things con- 
sidered, can be of the greatest help to me in the 
administration of the Cleveland schools. As was 
recently said of Mayor Gaynor and the New 
York police, in the final analysis ‘the man at the 
head’ is responsible. 

“In making my selections I have had _ con- 
stantly in mind who could best fill the positions, 
and I ami sure that all fair-minded citizens will 
reserve their judgment until time can prove the 
wisdom of miy course. I believe that they will 
do more; they will help me to be of the greatest 
possible help to the childten of the schools. 

“It is only fair, in view of all that has been 
said, that I should say a word concerning P. 
U. Rannells. Contrary to false and_ persistent 
rumor, Mr. Rannells has never, either directly 
or indirectly, prior to my appointment or sub- 
sequent thereto, sought to obtain from mie 4 
favor or the promise of a favor of an appoint- 
ment to service in our public schools. In this, 
as in the matter of text-books, he has left me free 
to use my own judgment. I wish to say further 
that I have asked that Mr. Rannells be named, 
not because he was a member of the board of ed- 
ucation, but in spite of that fact. 

“It seems to me that there is quite sufficient 
zeason for his appointment in the fact that he 
will bring to his work years of very successful 
experience as a school man, marked ability, un- 
usual energy, and unbounded courage, and so 
can be of great service to us. Moreover, I feel 
that I should have been a coward and unfit to be 
superintendent of the Cleveland schools had I 
made him a sacrifice that I might gain the favor 
of his foes.” 

Rarely has any city been as fiercely divided in- 
to rival educational camps for so long a time. 

It is too much to hope for a universal accept- 
ance of the situation in Cleveland, but the educa- 
tional world at large owes it to itself, profes- 
sionally, to see what the new official forces can do 
for the schools of Cleveland. 

ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB 

Arthur K. Whitcomb is easily the most con- 
spicuous educational leader that Lowell has ever 
known, one of the eminently efficient superinten- 
dents in Massachusetts, a highly skilful guide in 
all educational matters, a Christian gentleman of 
the noble type, a man above the breath of sus- 
picion in every phase of personal and public mor- 
als, an example for boys to honor, a professional 
man in every fibre of his being. 

Thirty-three years ago he became principal 
of the Varnum school when chaos reigned, and 
he brought order out of the chaos and made the 
Varnum one of the crack grammar schools of 
New England. A quarter of a century ago I 
visited the school because of its fame. 

Twenty years ago he was promoted to the su- 
perintendency, and in every year since he has had 
a unanimous re-election until this year, when 
_ another was elected in his place by a board of 
education that passed highly complimentary reso- 
lutions by a unanimous vote. And they meant 
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it. Practically the whole city is with Mr. Whit- 
comb, and on a popular vote he would have had 
the great body of citizens with him. 

Why not re-elected? It is not for us to say, 
but the board of education on the night of his 
non-re-election did many other things that can 
not be accounted for on any basis of judgment 
that we could speak of wisely. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Whitcomb suffers none in reputation by 
retirement. 

In a memorable valedictory address Mr. Whit~ 
comb said in part:— 

“We have in Lowell a splendid body of men 
and women in the public schools, and their kind- 
ness to me, especially in recent months; has 
touched me beyond all power of words to ex- 
press. Position and salary are worth much, but 
there are some things that are worth more, and 
the support I have had from teachers, from every 
teacher so far as I know, is one of the things for 
which | am so grateful that I could not possibly 
let this occasion pass without’ trying, however 
inadequately, to give voice to the deepest feelings 
of my heart. 

“And lastly, I am_ grateful to the present 
committee. When a change is desired it is the 
most natural thing in the world to justify it to 
the public by belittling the official who is to be 
thrown down. This is something to which the 
present committee has not stooped and for their 
course in this respect they deserve high credit. 
Personally they have been ever kind and cour- 
teous, and from them there has never come, so 
far as I know, one word reflecting on either my 
ability or my character. The only stock in trade 
I have is a certain reputation for giving an ab- 
solutely square deal to everybody with whom I 
have had to do, and for a respectably successful 
administration of the school system. This has 
been always conceded me, and I am, as I ought to 
be, very grateful. Gentlemen, please accept my 
hearty thanks. 

“And now one word more. Losing my posi- 
tion, I do not for an instant lose interest in the 
schools, in the pupils and in the teachers, and if 
there is anything I can do, now or at any future 
time, to conserve the interests of either, I pledge 
the best assistance of which I am capable, with 
pay or without it. Call upon me at any time for 
anything I can do, and I promise a_ prompt re- 
sponse. Gentlemen, I bid you, and through you, 
the public I have served so long, a_ respectful 
farewell.” 


A LITTLE FIFER’S WAR DIARY 


C. W. Bardeen, editor of School Bulletin, 
Syracuse, has written and published a story of the 
Civil war that has no companion piece in all the 
war records of the last half century. Mr. Bardeen 
is a rare man in many regards, as the educational 
world well knows, but nowhere is this more 
nobly demonstrated than in this remarkable 
record occupying 330 double column pages. 
Think of .a lad from fourteen to sixtéen, a musi- 
cian in the Civil war, with a daily record of events 
for twenty-one months!. Think of a lad’s collect- 
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ing 246 significant war pictures and sixty unusual 
portraits and preserving them. 

These are a few only of the wholly exceptional 
characteristics of the man who has made “The 
Little Fifer’s War Diary” possible. 

Even as a lad Mr. Bardeen had phenomenal 
power of discernment, had his individual point of 
view every time, and always an original opinion, 
This habit of mind made possible such vivid im- 
pressions which have stood the strain of years of 
active life. 

Officers have often told their story of the war, 
and historians, trained in the laboratory method, 
have wrought facts into a fascinating literature, 
but no where else has the same kind of story 
been written. A rare boy, with an exceptional ex- 
perience in one of the famous regiments of the 
war, a regiment that played a vital part in the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, and the Wilderness, a lad who faith- 
fully kept a daily record of experiences, a man 
with literary skit, a man of decided opinions of 
men and events, past and present, a man who 
writes nothing without a peculiar personal touch, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his enlistment has 
produced an intensely interesting book. Not the 
least important feature of the book is his account 
of the ways that are dark and tricks not in vain 
of the pension agents. It is a phase of the Civil 
war that has needed just such a brilliant portrayal 
as is given by Mr. Bardeen. 


NEW YORK’S LATEST 


We have found much to praise in New York 
schools for many years and were wholly unpre- 
pared for such a degree of stupidity as is revealed 
in the General Statutes, Article I., Section 384, 
“Qualifications of District Superintendents of 
Schools,” New York city. 

There are three requirements. They are a 
notable array of professional qualifications. A 
person must be at least twenty-one years of age, 
a citizen of the United States, and a resident of 
New York state. 

There are several hundred thousand men and 
women from Cattaraugus county to Eestern Long 
Island who are eligible for district superinten- 
dents in the city of New York, but there is no one 
in New England or New Jersey, in Chicago or 
Washington, who can be elected. There is legal 
inbreeding for you. It would ruin any herd of 
swine on earth, but then swine play no part 
in cheap politics. You can inbreed where the 
training of future citizens is concerned, but there 
must be no inbreeding of cattle, fowl, sheep, or 
swine. Wise, noble, grand legislators of New 
York! 


MEEK CANNOT ACCEPT 


The Journal of Education has had several edi- 
torials on Superintendent Charles S. Meek of 
Boise, and the editor has often upon the platform 
told of the spirit and achievement of Mr. Meek, 
so that there is much satisfaction in recording 
the facts, first, that the state board of education 

“of Massachusetts elected him to succeed Charles 
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A. Prosser as one of the deputy state commis- 
sioners of education at a salary of $5,000, and 
secondly, that the citizens of Boise and their 
board of education are so appreciative that he 
declines the Massachusetts offer. 

Does any one question the joy we find in see- 
ing the best work in every section of the coun- 
try? It is little short of wonderful how many 
men are being nobly advanced for great work 
being done. No places can be so far off the 
main lines of travel or so far away from great 
centres that they are not likely to be discovered, 


THE SCHOOLS IN POLITICS 


It is becoming amusing to see how the nom- 
ination of a school master for President of the 
United States is putting other candidates on their 
good behavior as to the schools. Unfortunately 
the Republican convention was held before his 
nomination, so the schools failed to get specific 
attention, but the Progressives are wonderfully 
devoted to the schools. The New York state 
Progressive convention said in its resolutions:— 

“The public school is the most efficient aid in 
democracy and we favor its maintenance every- 
where at a high standard. We favor practical in- 
struction in matters of immediate concern to 
each community, agriculture and forestry in 
rural regions and in smaller towns, industry and 
commerce in the cities, home-keeping and citi- 
zenship everywhere. ... There should be ex- 
pert medical inspection of all school children.” 


PAY PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN AMERICA 

We are using this week an article by Edith 
Rockwell Hall on G. H. F. Schrader’s plea for 
“Pay Public Schools in America.” The readers 
of the Journal of Education welcome any infor- 
mation, well presented, as to what intelligent 
people are thinking about our public schools and 
especially as to modifications. To many of our 
readers the whole proposition will be ridiculous. 
To others who see some need it will appear like 
something incredible of achievement, but what- 
ever we may think, it is well for all to know what 
others are thinking. 


a 


The Chicago board of education is making an 
heroic effort to defy the political machine at one 
point, and it looks as if the scheme to foist a man 
against whom there are a variety of charges of 
unfitness, at a phenomenal salary, upon the school 
system would fail. But that such an effort should 
have been made is tnconceivable in these en- 
lightened times. 


Superintendent William H. Maxwell of New 
York city shouts for concentration instead of vo- 
cation. Why not both? 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


Where, oh, where is the report of that New 
York inquiry? 


Watch Oregon in her educational progress. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A POLICY OF IRRITATION. 

The English papers, big and little, continue 
their senseless attacks on what they agree in 
calling the “perfidy” of the United States in the 
matter of Panama Canal tolls. Even the usually 
calm Spectator is carried away in the tide of 
abuse, and Punch, which has learned a_ thing or 
two about America, since the old days when it 
caricatured and ridiculed Abraham Lincoln, is 
printing cartoons which depict Uncle Sam as a 
treaty-breaker. About the only paper of promi- 
nence which takes a sane view of the question is 
the Liberal organ, the London Nation. Perhaps 
the Economist should be added, which takes oc- 
casion to remind Englishmen of the broken 
faith of their own country toward Persia, and sug- 
gests that England has not clean skirts in the mat- 
ter of treaty-breaking. One of these days, it may 
dawn upon these English critics that the American 
coastwise trade, which is the only trade admitted 
to free tolls, is a trade in which there is no foreign 
competition any way. 

AN INCIPIENT REVOLUTION. 

A very dangerous situation has been created in 
Ulster by the intemperate agitation of the Union- 
ists, who are encouraging the Belfast Orange- 
men to an open revolt against Home Rule. A 


ten-days’ series of Orange demonstrations 
against Home Rule’ has_ been planned 
and the-old and_ bitter anti-Catholic feel- 


ing has been so played upon that fights between 

Catholic and Protestant workmen are of daily 

occurrence,—manufacturing being practically 
tied up in consequence. What is called the Ulster 

covenant, which binds the signers never to ac- 

knowledge an Irish Parliament, to obey its laws _ 
or to pay the taxes which it may impose, is being 

widely signed. The pending Home Rule bill may 

or may not be a just measure, but this advance 

declaration of a purpose to resist it, if enacted, 

simply spells revolution, and it is amazing that 

responsible Unionist leaders should engage in it. 

In the present temper of the Irish, it is playing 

with fire. 


THE WEATHER AND BUMPER CROPS. 

The average individual is in the habit of prais- 
ing or condemning the weather according as_ it 
affects his personal plans. A day is a “bad” day 
which interferes with his week-end plans or which 
makes him perspire unduly. But, -viewed in its 
larger aspects, the weather of the past season 
was especially adapted to the growing of bumper 
crops. In midsummer, when the growing grain- 
crops were menaced by drought, there came those 
August tains with which so many people found 
fault because they made vacation plans _pre- 
carious, Then, when the cool days of late Au- 
gust threatened early frosts, there set in that un- 
usual spell of September heat, continued day after 
day, to the discomfort of city dwellers, which 
put the finishing touches upon the grain and hay 
crops. So it came to pass that the season's 
crops pass all records and tax to the utmost the 
Carrying capacity of the railroads. 


GENERAL NOGI’S SUICIDE. 


Japan has progressed so far along the lines of 
western civilization and has so greatly modified 
its ancient practices that the revival of the old 
custom of “hara-kiri” or suicide as an expression 
of personal or official grief, in the case of General 
Nogi, Japan’s great war hero, came upon the 
world with a shock of surprise. The General, 
and the countess, his wife, chose for their tragic 
act the moment when the booming of a gun an- 
nounced that the body of the late Emperor, whose 
funeral they had just attended, was being moved 
on the journey to its last resting-place. General 
Nogi’s suicide had probably been contemplated 
for days, byt the act of his wife was probably an 
afterthought, as the General’s will, drawn up only 
the day before, bequeathed his property to her. 
It is a strange and wasteful custom which deprives 
the empire of so noble a public servant, whose 
career had been without blemish. ; 


LATIN-AMERICAN COMPLICATIONS. 


To the disturbances in Cuba, the Civil war in 
Mexico, and the attempted revolution in Nicar- 
agua, attended with sanguinary fighting, are now 
added signs of revolutionary movements in Hon- 
duras and Santo Domingo. All these concern 
the United States, because in all of them Ameri- 
can interests are menaced. In all, also, the 
United States cannot escape responsibility for 
possible complications with foreign governments. 
If the United States, in its application of the 
Monroe doctrine, cannot permit foreign inter- 
vention in these Latin-American disturbances, it 
must itself exercise certain police functions when 
conditions become intolerable. To undertake a 
guardianship over Latin-America is a task from 
which any American statesman would shrink, but, 
under some conditions, it becomes in a measure 
necessary. It is the course of wisdom, however, 
to minimize and avoid such troubles so far as 
possible, and to discourage financial operations 
which sooner or later may provoke them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER TRUST 
SUIT. 


The International Harvester Trust suit, which - 


has begun at Chicago, naturally attracts unusual 
attention, because Mr. Perkins, the McCormicks, 
and other steel trust magnates who are Mr. 
Roosevelt’s chief financial backers, are the defend- 
ants. Proceedings were contemplated under the 
Roosevelt administration, but were halted by Mr. 
Roosevelt, at the recommendation of his Com- 
missioner of Corporations, and the intimation 
from him that the threatened financiers would 
“fight” if they were pressed too hard. It is 
charged by the government that the defendant 
corporation, by combining the five largest agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers ten years ago, 
created a trust, and monopolized eighty-five to 
ninety per cent. of the trade. Three men, it ap- 
pears, Mr. Perkins, Cyrus H. McCormick, 


[Continued on page 334.) 
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A NOTABLE PAGEANT ON THE GREEN 


JANE A. STEWART 
“Hail! Franklin, ambassador, brother, 
Philosopher, patriot, hail! 
The love of our lands for each other 
Is a light that shall never turn pale. 
We bow to the roses of beauty, 
We drink to the- fruit of the vine, 
But our paramount love is for duty, 
For the strength of the oak and the pine. 
“Our songs with all joys are a-quiver, 
Yet find their fruition in thee, 
As the silvery laugh of the river 
Grows still in the calm of the sea. 
Hail! Franklin, ambassador, brother, 
Philosopher, patriot, hail!” 
The scene is in the famous garden of Ver- 
sailles. King Louis XVI and Queen Marie An- 
toinette with their retinue enter and take their 
places under a portable canopy, representing a 
throne, and are greeted with cries by the people, 
“Long live the King!” “Vive Marie An- 
toinette!” 
The words of the above chorus are sung as the 
guest of honor, the great Franklin, enters. He is 
carried in, a sedan chair, while the white, lily- 
dotted flag of the French Bourbons is lowered in 
salute; and cries of “Long live the ambassador 
of the Thirteen United Colonies,’ “Vive 
lAmerique!” “Vive le grand Franklin!” are 
heard as he steps from his sedan. 
Franklin is dressed in simple colonial uniform. 
His hosiery are of wool and his shoes are with- 
out buckles. His long gray hair is guiltless of 
powder. Leaning on his staff and _ holding his 
gray hat under his arm he presents a_ striking 
contrast to the richly attired court functionaries, 
and French noblemen and soldiers. 
The king and queen receive him with great 
cordiality and honor, and in accordance with 
historic tradition a richly dressed beautiful lady 
of the court places a laurel wreath on his head 
and kisses his cheek. 
Taking his place near the royal pair Franklin 
then views the performance of the minuet, which 
is danced on a carpet brought in for their use, 
by the court ladies and gentlemen in _ the full 
dress of the period, the men wearing plumed 
hats. The ladies are escorted to their places by 
‘little pages as was the custom at the French 
court. 
This beautiful performance is one of a score 
or more of scenes incident to the Philadelphia 
Historical Pageant, in which the early history of 
the Quaker city is presented as a_ wonderful 
object lesson and spectacle. 
The event occurs at Belmont, in Fairmount 
Park, during the week of October 7, and promises 
to be a notable occasion. More than 5,000 cos- 
tumed people (many of them descendants of old 
Philadelphia families in the dresses of their fore- 
fathers) depict the principal episodes in the his- 
tory of Philadelphia from the earliest times to 
the consolidation of the city in 1854, 
Another notable scene to be represented is 
that of the arrival of the tea-ship Polly. The his- 
tory of the tea-ship Polly is scarcely less re- 
markable than that of the tea-ship which sailed 
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up Boston harbor-and received such 
handling. 

In Philadelphia, the story is different, but it 
is none the less picturesque and full of dramatic 
spirit. News of the attempt to force tea and the 
abnoxious tea tax on the colonists had reached 
Philadelphia; and mass meetings had been held 
in State House Square and _ resolutions in protest 
adopted, resolving to exert every possible means 
to prevent the tea from entering this country, 
A copy of these resolutions was sent to Boston, 
and it is the contention of Philadelphians who 
are in touch with colonial history that it was this 
action that gave rise to the Boston Tea Party. 

Notifications were issued to river and harbor 
pilots not to bring the tea-ship into the port of 
Philadelphia, and to agents of the tea companies 
not to receive the tea. The notices also breathed 
defiance to the ship’s captain, promising him a 
hanging and a coat of tar and feathers should he 
venture within the city limits with his tea. 

The tea-ship Polly came up the river as far as 
Gloucester on Christmas day, 1773, and a public 
meeting was called and a committee was appointed 
to interview the captain of the ship. The scene 
when he is brought by this committee to the city 
is the one depicted in the pageant. The captain 
is impressed by the indignant citizens’ protest. 
He is converted to their point of view and he 
agrees not to unload his cargo. The arrival of 
William Penn in 1682 precedes that of the tea- 
ship. An elaborate posing of the reception of 
the delegates to the Continental Congress and of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
follows. 

British soldiers take part in the representations 
of the Battle of Germantown and of the British 
army in Philadelphia as well as in the reproduc- 
tion of the famous Meschiana fete arranged by 
Major Andre, who was two years later shot as a 
spy. 

The Federal convention ; the reception of Presi- 
dent Washington; echoes of the French revolu- 
tion are other noted scenes, including Lafayette’s 
reception in Philadelphia. Music accompanies all 
the scenes, and in some cases, as in the prologue 
relating the conflict of the Indians, Dutch. 
Swedes, and English for the control of the land 
along the. Delaware, the story is told in lyrics, 
sung by choruses. 

The Philadelphia Historical Pageant marks 
the centennial of the War of 1812, which is cele- 
brated in one of the episodes. It also signalizes the 
125th anniversary of the framing of the constitu- 
tion of the United States in Philadelphia in 1787. 
This anniversary is observed on October 9. 
President Taft and the governors of the thirteen 
original states have expressed their intention of 
being present at the exercises that day in the old 
State house, when Chief Justice White will be the 
orator. 

Pageants on the green such as this in Philadel- 
phia are very popular in England and have im- 
mense educational value in fostering civic and 
national pride, and they are remembered with 
both profit and pleasure by those who are ‘so 
fortunate as to witness them, 


summary 
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THE PICTURE IN EDUCATION 


{Continued from page 321.} 


stinct readers, than in many months of the ordi- 
nary ora! reading. We have noticed this even more 
plainly in other schools; for in the Putnam school 
the children, by the class questioning method, 
have been accustomed to speak clearly and freely 
in all their recitations. In any school, by the 
method outlined above teachers will find that self- 
consciousness disappears and in the partially- 
darkened room the pupil learns to speak without 
feeling that he is the centre of the universe and 
that it all revolves around him alone. 

The oral quiz and review that follows the lan- 
tern talk helps in this also. Having already 
spoken about the picture once, the awkward or 
hesitating boy has confidence and speaks easily, 
because he knows his subject. He recalls what 
the others have said and in his interest in the sub- 
ject he forgets his own failings and becomes a 
normal, happy, interested boy. 

But it is not merely in geography, in history, 
and in developing oral expression that the lantern 
may be put to good use. We may enrich our 
science work and our language study, our liter- 
ature and our drawing, our physiology—in fact, 
almost every branch we teach, by such illustrative 
material. In city schools where the children’s 
knowledge of the great country is often nil; in the 
country, ‘far from the madding crowd,” where 
busy marts of trade, and the ships that go down to 
the sea, are unknown, the picture carries its les- 
son and its inspiration. 


KINDERGARTENS INVALUABLE 


[Continued from page 319.) 


that the kindergartners were coddling their beautiful 
ideal and not meeting the needs of the grades; I there- 
fore began specializing along the line of the relation- 
ship of the kindergarten to the grades. In an address 
before the joint departments of the N. E. A., at Denver, 
I tried to emphasize this; and again at Boston I referred 
to it and made the statement that “there should be one 
supervisor for both primary and kindergarten but that 
for such position there must be equal preparation in 
both lines of work.” In my own training work, kinder- 
garten students are required to take the primary course 
and to cadet a part of the time in the grades. This is 
slowly overcoming in our section of the country the 
complaint that kindergartners do not realize their re- 
sponsibility to the fitting of children for the primary 
grades. 

2. Since I believe in relationship between  kinder- 
garten grades [ naturally feel that the grade teacher 
should utilize that which begins in the kindergarten 
and unfold with advancement. 

3. The kindergarten should take children at four 
years of age, as the first year is chiefly adjustment and 
social, but the second should be definite preparation for 
entering the first grade at six years. 

4. Froebelian ideals must be adapted to present day 
needs and modified to suit conditions. The kindergar- 
ten must keep step in the march of progress along the 
lines of psychology and sociology. 

5. Therefore, 1 believe that the adaptation of the 
kindergarten to “the spirit of the times” educationally 
will make it more secure from attack because it will be 
€0-operating intelligently with the entire system of ed- 
weation and a co-ordinate part of that system. 
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6. Most decidedly. 

7. Grade teachers do not have enough practical child- 
study training, they would have keener interest if they 
were required to attend the kindergarten meetings. 

8. The primary supervisor, as a rule, knows the kin- 
if you mean more freedom of choice on the child’s part, 
is not in a position to give very much advice in kinder- 
garten work. 

The kindergarten has a significance in education 
which is unique, and to retain its position must prove 
constantly that while it works through “play,” it is 
guided by intelligence. There are still many superinten- 
dents who will not take the time to investigate the 
methods and purposes in the play, nor do they appre- 
ciate the two years of concentrative study and obser- 
vation necessary to do good kindergarten work. 

I have always believed that the stage of image-mak- 
ing is most important and will prove to be the master 
light of all our seeing, therefore the impressionable age 
well taken care of should make all later stages of edu- 


cation but an unfolding. You cam see that my plea is 
for more Lucy Wheelocks, more intelligence in the 


teaching process in both grades and kindergarten, with 
a closer and more natural relationship between them. 
Opposition comes largely from old established preju- 
dice against “the isolation of the kindergarten” and lack 
of sympathetic understanding by the grade teachers. 


Anna H. Litter 
Supervisor Kindergartens, Dayton, Ohio. 


I believe what you say regarding the discussion 
about the discontinuance of kindergartens in some 
cities. I believe that the best thing the kindergartens 
can do ts to make the work in the kindergartens strong 
from within, and in its relation to the rest of the school. 
Regarding your first question, I fear that many kinder- 
garten teachers fail to adequately realize their respon- 
sibility in relation to the special work of the first grade. 
But the realization of the need of ‘bringing kindergarten 
and primary into closer vital touch is growing, par- 
ticularly where the kindergartens are in the public 
schools. Here are a few statements given by some of 
the primary teachers of Dayton this spring regarding 
the advantage of the kindergarten training as they have 
observed it:— 

“It has been noticeable that children trained in the 
kindergarten have keen sense perception, possess con- 
structive and expressive power, and are alert and open- 
minded. The ethical and social value are equal to its 
intellectual value.”—A Superintendent. 

“My primary teachers very much prefer children who 
have had kindergarten training. We believe that this 
training is very helpful to the child in taking up his first 
grade work. We are enthusiastically in favor of the 
kindergarten as a part of the public schools.”"—A Princi- 
pal. 4 

“I believe that the kindergarten training aids in se- 
curing prompt obedience and power of attention, and 
assists in developing the child’s power of concentration. 
Through the kindergarten training the children acquire 
a power of self-possession which is so essential in work 
in the first grade."—A Principal. 

“Have had twelve years of experience in first grade 
work. I find the children from the kindergarten have 
such a helpful spirit, and are so quick to rejoice at the 
success of a classmate. They are quick to pay atten- 
tion and to follow directions. They have a greater 
power of appreciation of beautiful things. Their work 
in color and design has developed their creative power 
and love of making things.” 

“I have taught first grade for fourteen years. The 
children from the kindergarten are quicker in learning 
to read and write. They have a larger vocabulary and 
seem to comprehend their language work quicker. 
Number relations are more easily grasped, as there are 
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many avenues through which number ideas are gained 
in the kindergarten. The children seem to have a more 
wide-awake interest in nature and express themselves 
with greater freedom and appreciation. They accustom 
themselves to the ways of school life and its discipline 
more readily than children who have not attended the 
kindergarten.” 

“I have taught first grade six years. I find that the 
kindergarten children entering first grade show more 
confidence than others in their ability to do required 
work. They have more perseverance in conquering 
difficulties. Their power of concentration is stronger; 
they have clearer ideas of number. They learn to write 
more readily. As a rule, the kindergarten child 
does better, stronger work in the first grade. Progress 
has been quicker in point of time, and the character of 
the work has been improved.” 

“T have taught first grade five years, and each year 
have had a class of children from the kindergarten. I 
find the children from the kindergarten have more ac- 
curate powers of observation. This fact is noticeable 
in their quick recognition of written and printed forms 
and their associate sounds. The vocabulary of the kinder- 
garten child is much larger and his power of expression 
greater, and they generally recognize numbers more 
readily than other children. They are more familiar 
with school routine and require fewer directions. They 
seem to possess a greater enthusiasm for and interest 
in their school work, and concentrate their attention 
sooner and for a longer period than children who have 
not attended the kindergarten.” 

I think it is a decided advantage to have the kinder- 
gartners and first grade teachers meet together at pro- 
fessional meetings. At Dayton our kindergartners and 
first and second grade teachers meet together with the 
superintendent for consideration of professional mat- 
ters—reading, number work, language expression, gen- 
eral management, etc. For our special kindergarten prob- 
lems, the kindergartners meet by themselves with the 
supervisor. It would be of advantage if the first grade 
teachers sometimes met with the kindergartners to 
hear the discussion of the special questions relating to 
kindergartens and in their relation to the primary. 

I think that in the public school kindergartens five 
years is the preferable age for entrance. We admit 
children when they are within three months of being 
five years of age. 

Work done in the kindergarten to be of permanent 
value must be utilized by the primary teacher as the 
children come to her grade. While the kindergartner is 
laying the foundation in her work with the children she 
must keep in mind.the special needs of these children 
when they reach the primary, and prepare them for 
that time, if her work is to be of permanent value to 
children. 

I feel that the kindergartners over the country are 
coming into closer, more effective touch with the pri- 
mary teachers and understanding their work better. If 
I could make a plea to all kindergartners and primary 
teachers it would be that each strive to acquaint her- 
self better with the work of the other, and look at the 
child from both the standpoint of the kindergarten 
and the primary school. I feel that Froebel ideals need 
not be modified, but the materials he used in develop- 
ing those ideals need some modification; that is what 
Froebel would do were he here now, I think, for his 
was a spirit of growth. The adaptation of the kinder- 
garten to the “spirit of the times” seems to me will 
render it more secure from attack rather than less se- 
cure, if by that is meant adaptation to the growing 
ideals and their practical application or the work of the 
school as a unified whole. There is a varied interpre- 
tation of the “spirit of the times.” I think all kinder- 
gartners will appreciate this special effort of yours on 
behalf of the kindergarten. 
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THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. An _ [Introduction to the Pedagogic 
Methods of Dr. Maria Montessori. By Dr. Theo- 
date L. Smith, Clark University. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Cloth. Illustrated. 78 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Dr. Smith offers this little commentary merely as an 

American introduction to the Montessori system, which 

has been well described in the originator’s own text. 

It is in no wzy a complete exposition, but it shows sey- 

eral features of the system which might possibly be ap- 
lied in American public or private schools. One of 
r. Smith’s best passages is that in which he compares 

the Montessori idea with the Froebelian. In the kin- 
dergarten the group is the basis of instruction, and all 
the children of a group do the same work at the same 
time. In the Montessori school the instruction is al- 
most entirely individual; and the natural group, which 
is usually small, takes the place of the artificial kinder- 
garten group. In the kindergarten, while a certain lib- 
erty of choice on the part of the child is allowed, the 
teacher, névertheless, directs the program for all the 
children, while in the Montessori class every child is 
doing what he wants most to do, and sometimes no two 
children are doing the same thing. Another point of 
difference lies in the distribution of time. Many of the 
suggestions will be taken up gladly by progressive 
kindergartners, but as is obvious the kindergarten is 
itself far ahead in many respects. The work of the 
kindergarten seems more connected, leads more directly 
to a development of intellect, and puts stress upon 
forms cf beauty and even of life which are untouched 
by the Montessori method. The last chapter in Dr. 

Smith’s book is by Miss Mary Jackson Kennedy of 

Providence, and tells of her results with the new ideas 

as she introduced them in Miss Wheeler’s school. 


_ 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. By 
dwin G. Cooley. Chicago: The Commercial Club of 
hicago. Paper. 347 pp. 


This volume is a report prepared for the Commercial 
Club of Chicago by Edwin G. Cooley, formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago. The subject is inter- 
preted broadly, and both industrial and commercial 
education come in for treatment, though the former re- 
ceives rather more space. Only continental Europe is 
considered in the present volume, and Germany natur- 
ally receives some three-fourths of the space, with a 
special chapter upon the systems of Austria and Swit- 
zerland. 

It is, as the author states, a description of schools 
and systems rather than a criticism, and as such it is 
easily the most satisfactory treatment that is yet avail- 
able in one volume. There is also, however, an intro- 
ductory chapter which discusses Germany’s industrial 
evolution and its dependence upon her educational poli- 
cies, while the conclusion deals with the situation in this 
country and makes specific recommendations based 
upon the German methods and their results. 

A brief outline of the German school system in gen- 
eral leads up to the section on continuation schools, 
the portion that is probably of the most general inter- 
est. The evolution of these is traced through the Sun- 
day school and evening school to the present type now 
so generally established, which provides day instruction 
six to ten hours per week. Those of Munich are de- 
scribed in greatest detail, with frequent quotations 
from the writings of Dr. Kirschensteiner, city super- 
intendent of schools and the best known authority on 
this subject. For pupils who enter industry at fourteen 
years of age, attendance is compulsory for three 
or four years, and employers are required to permit 
such attendance during the regular working hours. 
The work of these schpols is based directly upon the 
occupation of the pupil, and a special class is formed 
for each industry having twenty apprentices. But 
their aim is by no means confined to progress in tech- 
nique. The period is recognized as a most important 
one in character-building, and the cultural, economic, 
and social aspects of the industry have prominent place, 
the general aim being defined as “training for citizen- 
ship.” 

Other topics treated more briefly are: “Schools for 
the Building Trades, Machine Trades, and Art Trades,” 
“Textile and Handicraft Schools,” “Commercial 
Schools,” “Industrial Schools for Girls,” ete. A chapter 
on the Training of Vocational Teachers in Germany, 
with its description of the Karlsruhe school devoted to 
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this special purpose, shows how fully the continuation 
school is taking its place as a co-ordinate part of, the 
German educational system and how crude in compari- 
son are our own tentative efforts thus far. 

In the conclusion the writer recommends as the most 


“important single step for this country the development 


of a continuation school system essentially like the 
leading German types described above. He: holds fur- 
ther that the period from six to fourteen should be re- 
tained entire for the so-called cultural subjects, though 
with an increased allowance of manual work in special 
instances; that when the pupil has reached this age 
some form of secondary industrial course should be 
open to him whether he has completed the grammar 
school course or not; that the subject of vocational 

idance should have large attention, and finally that 
industrial education should develop equally under the 
influence of practical men and of educators. 

Throughout the book terms designating the various 
schools are somewhat loosely applied, the terms “high 
school,” “secondary school,” etc., being used some- 
times in the German and sometimes in the American 
sense. One regrets also that the numerous quotations 
from German sources are not located more definitely 
than by the name of the writer. But it is on the whole 
a clear and forceful presentation of the best that is be- 
ing done to-day in industrial education. It awakens 
one to a new sense of the importance of the field and 
contains much of practical suggestion for the develop- 
ment of the work in this country. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By a quintette of authors, headed by 
Henry S. Canby, all of the department of English in 
Sheffield scientific school, Yale University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 12mo. 465 

. Price, $1.25, net. 

iP would-be writers are to be intelligently equipped 
for their work they are likely to find such a work as 
this of great assistance. It is a voluminous work by 
five instructors in English in Yale scientific school, in 
which apparently everything pertaining to the art of 
composition may be found. The parts of composition 
defined, discussed, ‘ and exemplified by well-selected 
quotations have to do with “Exposition, Argumenta- 
tion, Description, and Narrative,” and these are fol- 
lowed by valuable appendixes relative to themes that 
could not so well be included in the foregoing chapters 
as by themselves. The examples of choice writing have 
been chosen from the works or articles of eminent au- 
thors, and do much to illustrate the discussion of the 
many and varied themes. The volume is certainly an 
able exposition of a most practical topic. If any bet- 
terment of it could be suggested it would be in the Nne 
of condensation. 


HEALTH IN HOME AND TOWN. By Bertha M. 
Brown. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 320 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The importance of good health in the schoolroom is 
recognized, but it can only be secured when we teach 
and insist upon good, healthy conditions in the homes 
and in the streets. Some children learn at home the 
fundamentals of ventilation, healthy drinking water, 
the care of refuse, and the prevention of disease. But 
there are so many children who will never learn of these 
vital matters unless in the schoolroom that the public 
schools must give the instruction. Illustrative material 
for such instruction is at every teacher's service. 
Magazines and newspapers offer much. Class excur- 
sions would be most imstructive. Miss Brown’s 
“Health in Home and Town” makes an admirable text 
for formulating such a course in civic health. She has 
gathered a great deal of material, much of which would 


instructive for fathers as well as for their children. | 


The text is profusely illustrated. 


SHORT STORIES FOR ORAL FRENCH. By 
Anna W. Ballard. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Cloth. 126 pp. 

The compiler of this handy book evidently believes 
that in the thorough co-ordination of oral and written 
work in Janguage instruction she has provided a book 
which should be very valuable not only in teaching pro- 
Runciation, but in “thinking in French,” an accomplish- 
ment which is not only useful but necessary in acquir- 
ing command of a foreign language. Besides the exer- 
cises in oral composition based on stories and anec- 
dotes there is opportunity for considerable practice in 
verb forms, which are stumbling blocks to many be- 
ginners. A comprehensive table of regular and irregu- 
lar verbs, including the auxiliaries, serves as a con- 
Venient means of reference in this study. On the whole 
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“Oral French” is a. book. well calculated to aid the 
teacher who believes in: strictly up-to-date me 


THE YOUNG APPRENTICE; OR, ALLAN 
WEST’S CHUM: By Burton E. Stevenson, author 
of “The Young Settion Hand,” “The Young Train 
Dispatcher,” and other books of the rural series. dit 
lustrated by John Goss. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Cloth. 12mo. 371 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This volume, like the others of the series, combines a 
bright and entertaining story with a good deal of prac- 
tical knowledge regarding railroad shops. It includes 
some consideration of labor unions, strikes, and refers 
to characters named im other parts of the series. It is 
a most interesting book’for boys. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“First Latin Reader.” By H.C. Nutting. Price, 60 cents.——“The 


‘Training of Children.” By J.W. Dinsmore. Price, $1.00.——* Fifty 
Famous 


By James Baldwin. Frice, 35 cents. ‘‘Pupil’s 


Notebook and Study Outline in English History.” Ry F. A. Smith. 


Pree cents. New York: American Book Company. 
ns Montessori System.” By Dr. T. L. Smith. ice, 60 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Elementary Spanish Reader.”’ By E.S. Harrison. Price, 50 cents. 
Maistre’s La Jeune Siberienne.”” Ecited by C. W. Robson. 
Price, 35 cents.——"‘The Essentia's of Physics." By G. A. Hill.—— 
“Elementary Applied “hemietry.” By is B. Allyn.——“Spyri's 
Heimatios.” Translated by E.S. Hopkins. Boston: Ginn & Ce. 

“The Peace Problem.” By D. A. Apcar.——“Peace and No Peace.” 
By D. A. Apear. Yokohama : Japan Gazette Press. 

‘The Primary Plan Book—Autumn.” By Marian M. Geerge.— 
“The Primary Plan Book—etober.”” By Marian M. George.——“‘The 
Primary Plan Book—December.”” Ry Marian M George._—<« Daily 

m Plans in Language.” By R. L. H. Guingrich. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Most Practical Theme Table.” Devised G. M. Miller. 

ttle er’s War . W. een. N. 
Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Toys and Toymaking.” Ry G. F Johnson. Price. $1.60,—— 
“Practical Dresscutting.” By A. J. Reeves.——‘“French Pattern 
Modeling.”” By A.J. Reeves.——“Drees Patterr-Making.” By A. 
J. Reeves. New Yerk: Lonemans, Green & Co. 

“American Poems.” By W.C. Bronson. Price, $1.50. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

“Studies in Reading.” (Books 1,11, & III.) By Searson & Martin. 
Chicago: University Publishing Company. 

“Teaching in Schoo! and College.” By W.L. Phelps. Price, $1.00. 
—“The World We Live In.” Ry G. 8. Fullerton. Price, $1.50. 
**Thought- Building in Composition.” Bv R. W. Neal. Price, 8 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Moral Education.’ By ©. K. Taylor. Price, 7 cents. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Company. 

“Riverside Readers: Fifth Reader.” James H. Von Sickle and 
W.Seegmiller. Price, 55cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


New Books For Teachers 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN SCHOOL 


By Brown ex, Formerly Principal of Lagrange 
School, Toledo, Ohio. $1.00, net. Postpaid. 


A suggestive book giving material to use in lead- 
ing children to appreciate the value in daily life of 
kindness, obedience, self-control, honesty, indus- 
try, and other desirable traits of character, and 
showing how teachers may present this material. 


THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Latest Issues 
CAMPAGNAC’S The Teaching of Composi- 
WEEKS’S The People’s School. A Study 
in Vocational Training............... .. 60 
SUZZALLO’S The Teaching of Prim- 
ary -60 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

™ every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 


ould be receiv by the editor not 
ter than Friday preceding date of 


September 26, 27, 28: National Vo- 
cational Art and Industrial Con- 
gress, Hotel La Salle, Chicago; 
secretary, Miss Frances Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 


October 2-5: American ASsociation 
for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality. Third annual 
meeting. Cleveland, Ohio. Presi- 
dent, Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Wash- 
ington, D 


October 8, 9: Celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass; presi- 
dent, Mary E. Woolley. 


October 10-12: Houston, Texas. In- 
auguration and edication of 
William M. Rice Institute. En- 
dowment, $10,000,000. Dr. Edgar 
Odell Lovett, president. 


October 11-12. Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charles- 
ton. 


October 11-12: Northern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Ashland; 
president, Asa M. Royce. 


October 12: Annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. Riverbank Court, Cambridge; 
secretary, Howard W. Poor, Read- 
ing. 

October 15-17: Dedication of the 
New York State Education build- 


“ing, Albany; Commissioner Draper..- 


October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, -Manches- 
tér; president, Principal Harlan 
N. Bisbee, Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Elsie D. Fairbanks, Manchester. 


October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 23, 24, 25: North Dakota 
Educational Association, Grand 
Forks; president, Superintendent 
S. Henry Wolfe, Minot; secretary, 
Clyde R. Travis, Mayville. 


October 25: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, New Haven 
and Hartford; Claude C. Russell, 
New Haven, president; S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 24-26: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 


president, George S. Wright, St. 
Albans. 


October 30, 31: Third annual Confer- 
ence on the Problem of the Excep- 
tional Child, under the auspices of 
the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children, College of the City 
of New York; president, Dr. A. 


Emil Schmitt, New York; presid- 


ing officer, Commissioner Claxton. 


October 31, November 1, 2: Rhode 
Island. Institute. of — Instruction, 
Providence, R. I. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 
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November 7-8: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association; president, H. J. 
Waters, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan. 


November 7, 8: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 7-9: Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Columbus. 

November 7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National 
Congress, New Orleans, 

November 7, 8, 9: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association. Sixtieth annual 
meeting, Milwaukee; president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; 
secretary, M. A. Bussewitz, Mil- 
waukee. 

November 7, 8, 9: New Mexico 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
buquerque; _ president, A. 
Poore, Carlsbad; secretary, Ru- 
pert F. Asplund, Santa Fe. 


November 14-16: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield; 
president, Vel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
secretary, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy G. Bugbee, Normal school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 


November 26-28: Colorado State 
Teachers’ Association, Denver; 
secretary, W. W. Remington, Den- 
ver. j 


November 28-80: National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago; sec- 
mee» J. F. Hosic, Chicago Teach- 
ers College. 


November 28-30: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville, Ky.; 
secretary-treasurer, - William  F. 
Feacin, Montgomery, Ala. 


December 5, 6, 7: Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Paul: 
George F. James, University of 
Minnesota, president. 


December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los An- 
geles; president, J. A. Cranston, 
Santa Ana; secretary, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula; 

* president, Principal Albert J. Rob- 
erts, Helena; secretary, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


December 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 
lantic City; president, George 
Morris, Bloomfield; secretary, 
Charles B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 

December 26-28: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little 
Rock; president, J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


December 26, 27, 28: Washington 


Educational Association, Everett; 
president, A. S. Barrows; secre- 
tary, O. C. Whitney, Tacoma. 


December 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Harrisburg: president, J. G. Becht, 
Harrisburg. 


December 26, 27, 28: Central Divi- 
sion of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, Indianapolis; secretary, 
Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
State University of lowa. 


February 24-28: Department of Su- 
périntendence, N. E. A., Philadei- 
phia; president, Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer, Boston. 


September 26, 1912 
NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE, 


GORHAM. The Gorham Normal 
school has begun the new year with 
the largest enrollment in its history. 
Although the new regulations re- 
quiring a higher standard for ad- 
mission went into effect this fall, 
there are more than 135 members in 
the entering class, all of whom have 
as a minimum preparation a diploma 
from a standard secondary school. 
The course established last year for 
the preparation of teachers of man- 
ual training has several additional 
pupils this year. Eugene H. Har- 
lacher from Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
who for several years has been at the 
head of the manual training work at 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has been 
added to the teaching force in that 
course. Mr. Harlacher received his 
special training for that work at 
Stout Institute, Menomonie. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. For the second time 
in its history New Hampshire Col- 
lege opened its college year without 
the services of a permanent presi- 
dent. The office left vacant by the 
resignation of President W. D. 
Gibbs is still unfilled. Dean Charles 
A. Pettee is acting president. 

KEENE. The Tomato Club of 
the normal school had a fine ex- 
hibit at the Cheshire Grange fair of 
September 17. There were good at- 
tractive prizes for tomato develop- 
ments of all sorts. The normal’ na- 
ture study department: will organize 
a state school garden club for rais- 
ing flowers and vegetables in 1913, 
All the teachers in the state should 
send for prize lists and interest their 
pupils. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NATICK. “Are the public schools 
a failure?” One would hardly think 
so after a visit at the annual 
school and garden exhibit in Natick 
last week. The garden products 
showed how the schools have kept in 
touch with over 300 children the year 
round. The unusually fine exhibit 
of cooked food and preserves and 
the wordrobes made by grammar 
school girls showed that the schools 
were as practical as could be wished. 
Boys had made all sorts of fittings 
and furnishings with their jack- 
knives in the sixth and_ seventh 
grades, and with a full outfit of tools 
in the eighth and ninth grades. And 
as for children “dropping out,” Su- 
perintendent John D. Brooks showed 
unquestionable _ statistics proving 
that seventy per cent. rather than 
“seven per cent.” of his grammar 
school students continue through 
the high school. Public school edu- 
cation is a good investment for 
them. Every boy and girl who takes 
the commercial course is certain of 
a position, because Superintendent 
Brooks has never yet filled all the 
positions put at his disposal by 
neighboring manufacturers. 

NEW BEDFORD. The Septem- 
ber number of the New Bedford 
Teachers’ Association Bulletin 
shows that organization to be as 
wide awake and active as ever, ready 
to take up definite, serious work 
during this school year. An inter- 
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esting account of the plans of the 
tate Teachers’ Federation is given 
the Bulletin. Two lines of work 
will be followed.out by the federa- 
tion imnsediately—a campaign for 
new members and a campaign to se 
re pension and tenure of office 
fegislation for teachers. 
_ Another agent for the state board 
f education has been recruited from 
New Bedford, Principal W. I. Ham- 
jiton of the Thomas Donaghy gram- 
mar school. His work with the 
state department will be chiefly on 
the development of the State Teach- 
rs’ Registration Bureau and foilow- 
ing up the pension legislation investi- 
ation which started under 
eputy Commissioner Prosser. Mr. 
amilton graduated the 
ridgewater Normal school in 1898. 
Fre hag held school positions 
Rockland, Mass., and Calaisy Me., 
and in 1903 he was supefvising prin- 
cipal of two Indianapolis schools. 
He came to Fall River in 1905, and 
has been very active in city school 
‘affairs here, especially in the °Teach- 
ers’ Association, which is one of the 
most wide-awake in the state. He 
has also been one of the active 
workers in the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is thirty-five years old, is mar- 
ried, and has two children. 


BOSTON. At the meeting of the 
school committee on Monday it was 
yoted to increase the salaries of the 
six assistant superintendents of 
schools from $4,500 to $6,000 a year; 
the salary of the secretary of the 
board from $3,800 to $5,000 a year, 
and the salary of the business “oe 
from $4,100 to $5,000 a year. The 
assistant superintendents are: Wal- 
ter S. Parker, Mrs. Ellor _ Carlisle 
Ripley, Maurice P. White, Jeremiah 
E. Burke, Augustine L. Rafter, and 
Frank V. Thompson. Thornton D. 
Apollonio is secretary of the com- 
mittee, and William T. Keough 
business agent. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Considerable 
uneasiness has been caused by the 
rumor. that Superintendent Condon 
has been offered the superintendency 
at Cincinnati. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Among the plans 
of the state supervisor of rural 
schools to raise the standards in 
1912-1913 is one for developing a 
model rural school in each super- 
vision district. Teachers with spe- 
cial training or opportunities will 
be selected and given special atten- 
tion in developing a school which 
will measure up to standards. The 
object is to have definite schools for 
teachers to visit on their annual vis- 
iting days. 

BRIDGEPORT. The summer 
sessions at the State Trade school 
here were so overcrowded that it 
was necessary to hold two sessions 
of five weeks each. The dress- 
making classes had an enrollment of 
ninety girls from the public schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. During the 
coming academic year New York 
University will offer two courses in 
religious education—one of which 
courses will treat of the general 


“posed of ha 


roblems of religious education and 
is given in the school of pedagogy. 
This course is mainly practical in 
nature, the other mainly theoretical. 
Botly courses.are given by Professor 

. H. Horne. 

The salary of Superintendent Max- 
well has been increased to $12,000, 
which is the same as that received 
by the school architect. 

The ‘éxperiment in summer high 
schools. tried at the DeWitt Clinton 
and Brooklyn Commercial “high 
schools this year seems to fave 

roved very successful. Associate 

uperintendent Stevens explained 
the work of these high school. ses- 
sions as follows:— 

“The summer sessions benefited 
two classes of students, those who 
were behind in their regular work 
and desired to cateh up in order that 


they m go ahead with their 
th 


class, ose who were ambitious 
to jump term’s.or even a year’s 
work. With pupils ‘having these 
views the summer classes were com- 
girls, and the teachers found that 
the element of discipline was practi- 
cally absent. In Manhattan the 
average daily attendance was about 
1,000 students, while Brooklyn went 
considerably higher With an average 
of 1,400 a day. 

“At the end of the sessions exami- 
nations were held—uniform in both 
boroughs—and the number of pupils 
to pass the tests was exceedingly 
gratifying to the instructors. e 
class work for the term and the 
mark in examination were both con- 
sidered before the pupil got a certifi- 
cate which, presented to his princi- 
pal when the regular term started 
this month, allowed the boy ad- 
vanced standing or made it possible 
for him to go anead with his class. 

“The summer high schools,” con- 
tinued Dr. Stevens, “show their 
worth by results. It was the most 
successful attempt made yet in this 
city to extend secondary school edu- 
cation. Of course there was noth- 
ing compulsory in attending the 
classes, but the mortality was com- 
paratively small.” 

The successors of Miss Julia Rich- 
man and Dr. Matthew Elgas, dis- 
trict superintendents, are Principal 
John P. Conroy and Principal Cecil 
A. Kidd. They receive a salary of 
$5,000. There was considerable sur- 
prise that neither office was filled by 
the election of a woman. A motion 
to raise the annual salaries of school 
physicians from $1,800 to $2,500 was 
lost. The annual estimate for the 
1913 total appropriation was placed 
at $38,300,000, about $4,500,000 more 
than last year. 


NEW JERSEY. 

PASSAIC. Last year eleven boys 
in the first year class at the high 
school took a course in shop work 
under Fred O. Smith. This year 
they are to spend every other week 
at the high school taking academic 
work, and the alternate weeks they 
will work in two of the Passaic 
factories as apprentices at $5 a week. 
Superintendent Wheeler hopes by 
this plan to keep many boys in high 
school pest of the time for four 
years who formerly quit early in the 
course. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


INDIANA. This year’s annual 
catalog of the Pennsylvania State 


Superintendent's Examination 

SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 
A public examination of persons wishin 
obtaim the certificate of a rovai of the 
sachasetts Board of Fducation forthe position 
of Superintendent of Schools, im accordan 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be held 
Boston December 27 and 28, 191%. For further 
information. write to Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


The English Journa! 


Organ of the National Council of 
Teachers ef English. Issned free to 
members. 10 numbers a year. 

ive, practical, national in 
Scepe. Inquire about it. 


The English Journal 


66th St. and Stewart Ave. 
Chicago, 


Nofmal school) located) here is ex 
ceptionally fine in both ¢ompositi 
and contents. It is to be regrett 
that other normals cannot-or do not 
put out such attractive volumes 


what fine life the.school of- 


rds. 


MARYLAND. 
_BALTIMORE, Frank A. Mann 
kindly sends in a note on the death 
of a woman who had a wide circle 
of school, friends throughout the 

East:— 
CaRoLiIne Tucker HAVEN. 


Last week there died at Worcester 
a woman who has for more than a 
score of years been a direct force in 
educational interests centring in 
New York city. Miss Haven came 
there from New England in the very 
beginnings of the kindergarten work 
in that city, when Dr. Felix Adler 
turned his attention to this move- 
ment and gave his influence to it. 
She soon began to train kinder- 
gartners, and there are now hundreds 
im various parts of the country in 
kindergartens, elementary schools, 
homes, and social settlements who 
owe the main social direction thetr 
lives received to Miss Haven’s train- 
ing. 

Although never a radical she was 
one of the first to break away from 
useless traditions and to demon- 
strate that the kindergarten, like 
other institutions, must change and 
gtow with the growing problem it 
tries to meet. Very early she began 
to urge upon her students that they 
were first of all teachers and that 
there was no particular sacredness in 
the name kindergarten. This large- 
ness of Spirit gave her a special 
value in the Ethical Culture school, 
with which her connection continued 
for more years than that of anyone 
else excepting Dr. Adler. 

In the International Kindergarten 
Union she had unusual influence with 
the various schools and philosophi- 
cal sections. Few who have no di- 
rect contact with this organization 
realize what a unique development 
it has had and what an instance af 
broad-minded co-operation of very 
diverse tendencies it affords. This 
accomplishment, so much needed in 
other educational societies, owes 
much to Miss Haven’s good sense 
and quiet power. 

BALTIMORE. Rev. Dr. George 
R. Grose, pastor of Grace Metho- 
dist church, this city, recently an- 
nounced his acceptance of the prest- 
dency of DePauw University at 
Greencastle, Ind. Dr. Grose is «a 
native of West Virginia, a graduate 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 


Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


of Wesleyan University of Ohio, and 
received his theological training at 
the Boston University school. of 
theology. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


AURORA. Charles A. Love is 
achieving much for the boys, espe- 
cially those who need encourage- 
ment and the development of inter- 
est in work and school, by garden- 
ing and stone chiseling. There have 
been two large garden plots in the 
city, started at the right time in 
the spring but kept in first-class 
shape all summer by the same boys. 
He makes these gardens of educa- 
tive value in two respects: The 
knowledge of plants and soil as 
adapted to certain plants, which 
knowledge appeals to the intellect; 
the other educative value is the ex- 
ercise of the bodily functions in per- 
forming the necessary labor to guide 
the forces of nature. The crop is 
the reward and stimulus to the work 
performed. The stone craft has two 
educative values: The application of 
the intellect to the geometrical dem- 
onstration of the form produced, 
and the bodily culture to respond to 
the idea of the operator through the 
chisel, together with the bodily tone 
through the reflex action of the 
intellect and body upon each other. 
The craftsman has, heretofore, 
sought only the result of the work- 
manship, which is the object manu- 
factured. The stone bowls here pro- 
duced are a stimulus for two educa- 
tive values—the intellect and the 
body. This work was laid out upon 
the face of the stone, as a more in- 
timate contact with the object 
worked upon, rather than projected 
upon paper first and then transferred 
to stone. 


PEORIA. Newton C. Dougherty, 
former superintendent of schools >of 
this city, recently released from the 
Illinois penitentiary, filed suit in the 
circuit court in St. Louis, Mo., on 
September 3 to reclaim property 
which he declared he transferred un- 
der misapprehension to the school 
board of Peoria. He alleges the 
school board never proved its claim 
against him and that he is entitled to 
the property. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CHICAGO. Under a new system 
of medical inspection which became 
effective with the opening of the 
city schools this month every new 
pupil enrolled will be given a blank 
form of questions concerning the 
child’s physical condition, which par- 
ents will be required to have filled 
out and certified to by a qualified 
physician. These certificates will 
then be returned to the principals of 
the various schools and will furnish 
the basis of determining the pupil’s 
capabilities. They will also serve to 
prevent cases of “chronic retarda- 
tion.” This plan was originated by 
Daniel P. McMillan, director of child 
study and educational research. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. This was prob- 
ably the first city in the country to 
adopt the Montessori system in its 
primary grades. Lexington was also 
among the first to provide kinder- 
gartens for all white pupils, having 
had kindergartens for about twenty- 
five years. Superintendent Cassidy 
writes an informing report, telling 
the citizens of advance in city schools 
systems throughout the country and 
giving a summary of the work of the 
conferences between the  superin- 
tendent and principals, which gives 
an admirable survey of the educa- 
tional activities of the year. There 
is a strong chapter on character 
building in this year’s report. 


FRANKFORT. The Eastern 
Kentucky Normal school falls in line 
with a model rural school as part of 
its equipment. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. The 
upils are making a great advance 
in out-of-school educational activity. 
Edith Rogers of Okalona has raised 
and canned 135 quarts of tomatoes, 
and Carl Stutzenberger of St. Mat- 
thews raised eighty bushels of pota- 
toes on a quarter of an acre. The 
school inspired and taught them. 


BOWLING GREEN. Through 
an enabling act passed by the last 
eneral assembly, permitting the 

estern State Normal school at 
Bowling Green to borrow $100,000 
with which to pay off the indebted- 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


ness of the institution, negotiations 
have been completed and the money 
is secured. Under the enabling act 
of the legislature the board of re- 
gents was permitted to mortgage 
the property of the institution, and 
the state guarantees the interest. 
The money is payable half in ten 
years, and the other half at the end 
of twenty years, or at any time prior 
to that that the board sees its way 
clear to lift the debt. This puts this 
normal school in first class condi- 
tion. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The law passed by 
the 1911 legislature authorizing thirty 
cities of the state with a population 
of over 5,000 to establish industrial 
and continuation schools is meeting 
with a hearty response. The special 
assistant in industrial education, 


Warren Hicks, has spent the sum- . 


mer organizing these schools. One 
of the greatest difficulties is to find 
teachers for these $1,200 positions, 
which pay men from $1,200 to $1,600 
and women from $600 to $1,200. 


INDIANA. 


JEFFERSONVILLE. R.B. Von 
Kleinsmid, a professor at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind., has 
been inaugurated associate su- 
perintendent of the Indiana reforma- 
tory, Jeffersonville, Ind. Von 
Kleinsmid has charge of the psy- 
chological laboratory at the univer- 
sity, and will reorganize the work at 
the penal institution on the basis of 

-the findings of his scientific re- 
searches. 


IOWA. 


IOWA CITY. Among the new 
men in the education department at 
the State University are Lyman H. 
Van Houten, assistant; James W. 
Richardson, assistant; and John J. 
Dynes, assistant. 

DES MOINES. The high schools 
in Des Moines maintain employment 
bureaus for the benefit of their stu- 
dents and graduates. Various 
alumni have offered their services to 
the bureaus. The new state law 
which provides free tuition to rural 
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children in the nearest high school 
means that many high school pupils 
will have to earn money during their 
high school career. 
NEBRASKA. 


The attendance at the various nor- 

schools and colleges in this state 

for 1911-1912 is given out by the 
state superintendent as follows:;— 


University of Nebraska....... 3,657 
Peru State, Normal............ 1,365 
Kearney State Normal........ 1,265 


Creighton University, Qmaha.. 982 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 944 


Wayne State Normal.......... 750 
Nebraska Agricultural _ school 
(common branch) ........ 574 
Chadron State Normal........ 340 
Cotner University ............ 335 
Nebraska Agricultural school 
(higher branch) .......... 332 
Union College, College View.. 310 
193 
Hastings College ............. 155 
Bellevue College ............. 148 
Grand Island College.......... 116 
University of Omaha.......... 


LINCOLN. Superintendent Harry 
E. Bradford of Kearney has suc- 
ceeded Principal F. M. Hunter at 
the University School of Agriculture. 
As principal of this school Mr. Brad- 
ford can be a great leader in the 
state. Mr. Bradford’s place at Kear- 


ney is filled by the former principal 
of the high school, Roy E. Cochran. 
KEARNEY. Professor Arthur 


C. Fleshman of DePauw University 
fills the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of W. A. Clark, head of the 
department of education in the State 
Normal school here. 

The teachers of the state are more 
than usually enthusiastic over the 
program offered for the State Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting in Omaha 
November 6, 7, 8. 

KEARNEY. A special course is 
given at the State Normal school for 
rural school teachers with a model 
tural school conducted by a teacher 
experienced in country school teach- 
ing. The course is unusually thor- 
ough, offering observation, program, 
course of study, reports, methods, 
improving and beautifying rural 
schools, how to use materials of en- 
vironment, agriculture, nature study, 
domestic science, manual training, 
discipline, and management. 


MISSOURI. 
KIRKSVILLE. The State Nor- 
mal school of this city sends 
throughout its entire district an of- 
fer to make a scientific test of any 
public or private water supply. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. The board of edu- 
cation through a special committee 
8 investigating the merits of the 
Montessori system. 

CLEVELAND. Superintendent 
Frederick has appointed the follow- 
mg as assistant superintendents: 
gy E. L. Harris, B. U. Ran- 
nels, H. C. Muckley, and Superin- 
tendent E. A. Hotchkiss of Ashta- 
bula. Principal G. A. Ruetenik of 
South high school succeeds Mr. Har- 
mS as principal of Central high 


school, and Assistant Principal I. F. 
Patterson is promoted to be princi- 
Pal of South high school. 


ja University of the City 


86 leading to graduation is 


Cleans, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Mayor Burke is urging a te- for 

Cleve- 
land, embracing the Western Re- 
serve University, the Case School of 


Applied Science, and the Cleveland | 


School of Art. . 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

COLUMBIANA, Superintendent 
Lycurgus Leftwich of Clay county 
has been principal “of “the 
Shelby county high school at: Col- 
umbiana. He has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent, and W. T. 
Harwell has been appointed to. fill 
out his unexpired term. The new 
high school building is nearly com- 
pleted. 


TEXAS. 


DENTON. The College of In- 
dustrial Arts, now in its tenth year, 
is taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to offer practical education 
for the girls of the state. Work 
arranged 
under four regular courses; known 
as, the literary, household arts, fine 
and industrial arts, and commercial 
arts course. The course in educa- 
tion leading to the first grade life 
certificate may be taken with any one 
of the regular courses. There are 
short term courses in industrial im- 
provement and trades. W. B. Biz- 
zell is president of the college. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


A. S. Brower of Concord has been 
elected to succeed C. H, Mebane, 
who handed his resignation to the 
state department recently. 

Here are some of the things which 
have happened in North Carolina be- 
tween 1901 and 1910, in what Srate 
Superintendent Joyner truly calls a 
decade of educational progress:— 

The annual expenditures for 
elementary rural schools have been 
increased from  $1,018,157.34 to 
$2,126,695.50—more than doubled. 

‘2. The average term of the rural 
white schools has been increased 
from seventy-six to ninety-three 
days, nearly one school month. 

The value of rural school- 
houses and grounds has _ been in- 
creased from $1,146,000 to $3,094,416, 
nearly trebled. 

4. Three thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six new schoolhouses have 
been built since 1902, more than one 
a day for every day in every year. 

Expenditures for salaries of 
white rural school teachers have 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF A RECREATION COURSE 


A SPECIAL COURSE ON RECRE- 
ATION, INCLUDING PLAYGROUND 
DIRECTION, will be conducted by the 
School for Social Workers from Octo- 
ber,..1912,..t0. May, 1913, inclusive. 
Exercises on Tuesday evenings and 
mornings, Haing Octo- 

ri. 


“In charge of Mrs: 
Head Worker at Elizabeth Peabody 
House, and Mr. Ernst Hermann, public 
recreation and playground director. 


Instruction in the principles which 
underlie efficient recreational work. 
Definite training in practical activi- 
ties, in gymnasiums and playgrounds. 
Observation of various forms of recre- 
ational and social work in Boston and 
vicinity. 

The course will be open to persons 
of good general education who desire 
to make a study of the field of recrea- 
ation, as well as to students, volunteers, 
playground instructors, social workers, 
and teachers. 

plication for admission, or request for 
writing to Mrs. Bva W. White, School 
for Social Workers, 9 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 5th and 8th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 30th to October 1 Oth 


‘amu rvisors’ Course mailed 
on applicatien. 


Saves Time 


and Energy 


Lightens All Housework 


SAPOLIO 


Scours, 


Polishes from 


cellar to garret 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 


September 26, 1912 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd, 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Portland, Ore., 610 Sweftand Bidg. 


Washington, D. C.81845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Orangeburg, S, C., 70 College St. 


Savings Bank Building 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 


THE PARKER :: Madison, Wisconsin; Tenth 


Yea: 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and schoo! officials at short 


notice. Requests of schooi officials will receive immediate attention. 
CALL, WRITE,JORAWIRE 


| 721 Main Street, - - 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers® Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1835. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS EB. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTO, 


been ‘increased from $621,927.97 to 
$1,126,059.83, nearly doubled. 

6. The average monthly salary of 
white rural teachers has been in- 
creased from $25.39 to $34.47, and 
the .average.._ annual. salary. from 
$98.77 to $159.79, an-increase of more 
than sixty ‘per cent.” in the anntral 


salary. 

Sengoliment in the white 
schools has been increaSed from 
293,868 to 360,121, an imcrease of 
twenty-two per Cent. ‘The’ total 
white, school population of the state 
has increased less eleven per- 
cent. 

8 The averagedaily attendance 
in the white schools has been in- 
creased from‘ 166,500 235,872, an 
increase of more than forty-one per 
cent. iui 

9. The number of _rural _ whit 
school téachers has been inaveaeed 
from 5,570 to 7,047, an increase of 
1,477 

of county saperintendénts’ have been 
increased from $28,596.85 to $7%,- 
71.75; the aVerage of 
the county. superintendent, has been 
increased $043.97 $796.65. 

11. The number of special local 
tax districts has been increased from: 
eighteen to. 1,167. In. 1910 about 
$300,000 was raised by local taxation 
for the rural schools. Nearly $900,- 
000 was raised by iocal taxation for 
the rural and city schools. 

12. the-numbeg of ru- 
ral sc Ving! than” 
teacher been fom 
to 1,355. No report of this previous 

13. The number of rural libraries 
has been increased from 2,972. 
In addition, 914 supplementary “li- 
braries have been established. These 
libraries; contain 265,752, volumes of 
welk-selected books; costing $96,870. 

14. Since 1907, when .the rural 


high school law was pas$ed,"202 


ral public high schools have béén 


The Practical Arts 


That the practical arts are being 
taught by practical methods was 
shown by the large and representa- 
tive exhibit of children’s work at the 
South Middlesex fair at Framing- 
ham last week. 

The entire upper floor of the ex- 
hibition hall was devoted to the 
products of the children’s home gar- 
dens, school and home cooking, 
sewing, canning, and preserving, 
metal and woodwork, drawing, pen- 
manship, and composition work. In 
scope, size, and quality the exhibit 
was by far the most comprehensive 
and representative ever assembled in 
the East. It showed very forcibly 
that the natural instincts and ten- 
dencies of the children are being 
fostered, developed, and _ directed; 
that the homes and the schools are 
co-operating in helpful and vitalizing 
ways; that the teachers are alive to 
the newer demands of the times; and 
that the South Middlesex Superin- 
tendents’ Club, under whose direc- 
tion this work has been developed, 
organized, and supervised, should 
be proud of the great success of 
these new movements in education 
which they first inaugurated last 
year. 

_The great-value of the work ex- 
hibited a year ago so impressed Gov- 
ernor Foss,and Secretary Ellsworth 
State ‘Doardeof agticulttre that 
a bill was introduced in the last 
, legislature to allow each agricultural 
S80ciety’ the? sutn Of $200 to be used 
for the a children’s 
wlepartment ineach of the thirty-two 

‘the state. The Sn 
was willingly granted, and similar 
work, is, now being organized in all 
sections. The «plan is to make the 
school the centre of instruction, the 
Hionre the place for practice and 
demonstration, and the children’s 


established in. ninety-three counties, . department of each fair the place for 


7,000 country boys and girls. 


real merit. 


BOSTON 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexeg 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Centinued frem page 325.) 


and one other, own all the stock of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, and that company, 
it is claimed, is merely the selling- 
agent of the International Harvester 
Company of New Jersey, which is 
scheduled to make all the profits. 


THE NEW YORK POLICE 
SCANDALS. 


The latest development in the New 
York police scandals is the arrest of 
the two missing “gunmen” who are 
charged with direct participation in 
the murder of Rosenthal. These two 
men, for whom there has ostensibly 
been a police search for weeks, and 
whose appearance at widely-sepa- 
rated points in New York, Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere has repeatedly 
been reported, were arrested while 
they were calmly eating their supper 
at their lodgings in New York city; 
and there is good reason to believe 
that they had not been out of the 
city since the murder. The only es- 
cape from the conclusion that the 
police knew their whereabouts all 
the time, and purposely concealéd 
them, is the theory of incapacity 
amounting almost to imbecility on 
the part of the police authorities. 
It is all a tangled skein, but District 
Attorney Whitman, it is believed, 
has both the skill and the courage to 
unravel it. 


A RIOTOUS DIET. 


The members of the Hungarian 
parliament or Diet carry almost too 
much vigor into their political differ- 
ences. At the close of the session 
last June an attempt was made to 
assassinate the president, Count 
Tisza, who, however, was not hit by 
any of the three shots fired at him, 
while the opposition deputy who fired 
them was seriously wounded by bul- 
lets which he directed against him- 
self. At the opening of the autumn 
session on September 17 there was 
a renewal of disturbances. The op- 
position deputies made such a din 
with trumpets, motor-horns, and 
cow-bells that the orderly trams- 
action of business was impossible; 
and when a force of police was sum- 
moned to restore order, the distutb- 
ing deputies resisted the efforts to 
remove them, and it was only after 
a series of fist fights, in which six 
policemen were sometimes requif 
to cope with one deputy, that the op 
position deputies were driven out 
and the transaction of business ft 
sumed. 
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‘Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Mew york State Education Depart- 
ment. Director of Science Divi- 
sion, Eighth Report. 

Public Schools. 1912- 
1913 “Preliminary Outlines oj the 
Gourses of Study for the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” 

Texmeton, Ky., Public Schools. 
1912 Report. Superintendent M. A. 
Cassidy. 

Preeport, Illinois. “Annual Circu- 
Jar to the Teachers.” County Su- 
perintendent Cyrus Stover Grove. 

College of Industrial Arts, Denton, 
Texas. Catalog Number, Coliege 
Bulletin. President W. B. Bizzell. 

State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Colorado. “A Course of 
Study for the Public Schools.” 
State Superintendent Helen M. 
Wixson.: 

Public. Schools, Rockland, Mass. 
1911 Report. Superintendent Wil- 
liam M. Coggins. 


Educational Association Officers 


Southern Educational Association: 
H. L. Whitfield, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi, president; M. L. Brittain, 
Atlanta, Ga., first vice-president; 
W. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
Secretary-treasurer. 

New York City Association of High 
School Teachers of English: Ed- 
win Fairley, Jamaica, president; 
Miss: Emma F. Lowd, Washing- 
ton Irving, vice-president; Dr. 
Charies R. Gaston, Richmond Hill, 


Secretary and treasurer. 


Conference on Public Speaking of 
the New England and of the North 
Atlantic States: Erastus Palmer, 
College of the City of New York, 
president; J. W. Wetzel, Yale Uni- 
versity, secretary-treasurer. 

Nebraska History Teachers’ Asso- 
@iation: Mrs. Ada I. Atkinson, 
Omaha, president; Miss Mattie C. 
Ellis, Peru, vice-president; Miss 
Julia Wort, Lincoln, secretary. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Many new acts are promised for 
mB. F. Keith’s theatre next week, 
Beaded by what is unquestionably 
the most pretentious musical — pro- 
duction ever staged in vaudeville. 
This is B. A. Rolfe’s mammoth Eng- 
lish pantomime, “Puss in Boots,” 
Americanized by Jean Bedini, and 
presented by Will J. Kennedy and a 
company of thirty singers, dancers, 
and comedians. The production is 
im four massive scenes, showing the 
Village  Housetops, the Village 
Gréen, Before the Palace Gates, and 
the gorgeous Throne Room of King 
Rumphiz. Brown, Harris, and 
Brown, including the inimitable 
PHank,” will return after a long ab- 
Bence in their funny skit, “Just to 
Baugh,” and others to appear are 
MaleStephens in his specialty, “Fa- 
mous Characters in Famous Scenes”; 
Me Hight English Roses in a 
Rerpsichorean specialty; Lew Haw- 
Rims, the Chesterfield of Minstrelsy; 

trio in a novelty from the 
Oi World, and many others. 


TBACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


to Louisiana is a change recently made throu; the President 
gh eur Agency. The President 
OHIO ef Leland University, New Orleans, Lovisiapa, wrote ws is Anrvet, 1912. that he 
* en to teath Manuai Training at a Salary of $90 & month and living éx- 
penses. e recommended as our one best candidate an (Ohio graduate with two 
years _ Successful experience. He writes T0 & position in Leland University, New 
Seve Orieanr, Louisiana, at a salary of $90 a 
ceived a wi ay 
that I had been elected through yeu pet 


jected this position brcause I had LOUISIANA” 


WASHINGTON D to Versailles, Kentucky, is one of the August interstate changes 
C. The President of 
tucky, wrote ns in? August, 1912, that he needed on of ced tot 


' ateacler of French and science for Sep- 

Wellasiny T0 and it was such a position as rhe 
sired. We recommended her 

best fit and President Maxon wrote us: “I have e: gaged your candidate to teach French ona 

science in Margaret College the coming ye 


tory in this school. I thank you for With beet KENTUCKY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. w, BARDEEN, SYRACUSE,-N. Y. | 


TEACHERS’ 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schowls. New York 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT Mags 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Coneges, 


‘ Schools, 2 
and FOREIGN euperwr Professors, Principals, Assistants. 


ermesses, foreve rtment of instruct: = 
oraeee ry depa truction recommends good Schools to Parents. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY to tot, ise 


men and wemen es 
shert netice for b ee positiens. Takes pride in prempt, reliable work. f 
Phone. No peed ee. elegraph or 


ith ed 
PECIALISTS wanted tor department work 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach som 


information, address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, R. L. MYERS 2 CoO. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SAFIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABI 

Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency 
people. Free registration to reliable candidater. Services free 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue. New Work, wW. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplier Schools of al) Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseiets Teache 
EP" send for circulars. re in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 4GENCY, 81 Chape) 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Frys ye ne year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
to our new booklet Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 


as a Bus 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month “Fos tes thee 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCY © 2. 
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. 
NEWi READERS 
Says Miss Remington: Lit PRIMER 
» au If DAYS to be known 4s an operator of the lead- Fi R ST R EA DER 
share m the prestige which goes SECOND READER 
It DAYS to operate the machine in widest use, et 


THIRD READER 


THE AUTHORS 2re HOMER P. LEWIS, super intend= 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and ELIZ. R. LEWIS. 


because it means the widest choice of opportunities 
for me 


It DAYS to enjoy the advantages of the unrivaled 
Remington service. The facilities provided by the 
Remington Employment Departments, the largest, 
the best organized, the most thorough in the world, 
are always at my command. 


THE BOOKS—Both the text and the illustrations of 
these books appeal to the child. The lessons are based upom 
standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this 


Remington Typewriter Company 
aTeo 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


New York and Everywhere 


THE METHOD-— Believing that teachers will have the 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 
! when they exercise their own good cemmon sense, U—- 

hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Readers 
have seen fit to present only properly graded lessons, allow, 


ing conditions. 

The authors have no faith in the ‘‘painless methods” #@ 
earnestly sought after by many teachers. Knowing that the 
process of education consists in overceming ebstacles, they 
have not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the 
pupil. It is hoped, however, thatenough has been done tf 
enabie the child to grasp the thought with sufficient ease t 
ead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 


Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ing teachers te use that method which will best meet exist 


Pictures That Illustrate the Daily Text Book Lessons 


LANTERN SLIDES AND 
STEREOGRAPHS 


Every educator recognizes the value of 
Visual Instruction methods. Every teacher 
welcomes our classification, arrangement 
and crossreference system which makes our 
“600 Set” comprehensive and at the same 
time simple and convenient. Does it appeal 
to you that we can supply the equivalent of 
6,000 subjects and necessary to purchasé 
only 600 ? 

Do you wish the free use of our colored 
lantern stide lecture sets ? 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
Educational Department 


15810 — Women of Valladolid Washing 
Clothes on the River Bank, Spain. 


Home Office 


and Factories Meadville, Pa. 
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